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Editorial Notes. 

Robert Collveb has consented to give one 
of his lectures in Brooklyn, and very appro- 
priately selected the one on Burns. He is tol- 
erably familiar with that subject. But it is the 
Scotch Burns that he lectures about. 


It is strange how one extreme follows another. 
It was so cold in Chicago last Sunday, one of 
the papers says, that everything froze but the 
ooal, and people were actually obliged to thaw 
•the feet of their stoves with hot water. 


The friends of woman suffrage in Massachu- 
setts think that State will be the first to en- 
franchise woman. That is what they are work- 
ing to accomplish. Massachusetts is a noble old 
State, and has a host of intelligent and noble 
women ; she never goes back on her history, 
and when she takes this forward step she will 
oarry the nation with her. 


Mbs. Julia Ward Howe gave one of hex 
characteristic addresses at Chickering Hall 
last Thursday evening. The audience was se- 
lect, and thoroughly appreciated all the lectur- 
er’s best things, and her lectare was studded 
with jewels of the first water, and sparkled with 
brilliants, Mrs. Lozier presided, and the audi- 
ence was sprinkled with notables, and a greet 
many noble people who ought to be noted. 


Miss Anthony writes to us from Sau Fran- 
oiaco, which she has finally reached after her 
journey through Oregon, that our woman 
suffrage journals ought to please the men now, 
for, with a single exception, they are edited by 
men. Our experience may be exceptional, but 
we have always found the men rather more ac- 
ceptable to women than to their own sex, and 
have yet to see the man who does not prefer a 
woman to any man alive. 


Mart, Queen of Boots, has found a valiant 
and gallant defender in James F. Meline, who 
convicts Mr. Fronde of historical blundering 
and makes us suspect that what we call history 
is merely fiction with real names and dates in- 
stead of imaginary ones. ..We are always glad 
to know that any one is better than has been 
represented, and are especially pleased to have 
the ink-spots removed from the character of 
the Queen of Romance. The Qae9n of our 
childhood shall be our Qaeen forever. 


Washington was specially favored last Sun- 
day with a dispensation of the Gospel by wo- 
men. Mrs. Burleigh, Mrs, Howe and Mrs. 
Livermore preached and lectured to different 
congregations, and, we letfrn, with remarkable 
acceptance and effect. The man who can 
preach more sensibly or effectively than cither 


of these women should have a special degree 
bestowed upon him by Harvard or Yale, or some 
other institution that deals in that sort of ware. 
And we will go twenty miles to bear the pulpit 
prodigy. 

Queen Victobia has given a copy of her 
books, with her royal blessing, to Thomas 
Hughes for the Chicago Library. But Carlyle 
was salky and surly ; he did not believe in giv- 
ieg books ; all the works of all the English au- 
thors living would not satisfy the literary vorac- 
ity of Chicago readers ; and so ha spoiled his 
gift by his graff and growling accompani- 
ment. On the whole, Mr. Hughes does not suc- 
ceed very well with his fine scheme for filling the 
shelves of the Chicago Library. The anthors 
are not all saints, and genius and generosity do 
not always meet in the same brain. 


We had a pleasant oall the other day from 
Henry B. Blackwell and Lucy Stone, on their 
return from Washington. They were fall of 
hope and courage, the convention they had just 
attended leaving the most pleasant impressions 
on their minds. It was while talking with them 
that our friend Mr. Oliver Johnson pointed to 
the item in the morning paper, stating that their 
beautfW! ’home in Dorchester, Mass., wafl 
burned the night before. The ashes fell on 
their hearts, but did not for a moment dim the 
glow of their faith and hope. They will have 
the sympathy of thousands of friends in their ; 
loss. When a home is burned muoh is lost 
that cannot be replaced. 


Con. Hioginson does not think more highly 
of our liteiary women than he ought to think. 
Mrs. Stowe writes well of Yankee rustics, and 
Miss Alcott tells pretty tales for children ; Mrs, 
Whitney has grown stilted and unreal ; Mrs. 
Spofford has disappointed just expectations, 
and Miss Pbelps has let her literary shoes ran 
down at the heel. For all of which we are ex- 
ceedingly sorry, but are inclined to think that 
the critic had eaten a piece of mince pie the 
night before his critique was written, and Mr. 
Higgiuson's mince pies are made of a thin, in- 
digestible paste at the top, another thin, indi- 
gestible paste at (he bottom, with nntold hor- 
rors between. And whoever eats thereof is in a 
critical condition. 


The woman suffrage convention held in Wash- 
ington last week was a very successful occasion, 
and made the very best impression. Four meet- 
ings were held, beginning on Friday evening 
aBd closing on Saturday evening. Among the 
speakers were Mrs. Livermore, Julia Ward 
Howe, Rev. Celia Burleigh, Lucy Stone, Dr. J. 
F. Clarke, H. B. Blackwell, and Hon. George F. 
Hoar. A gentleman Who was present at all the 
meetings assorts us that the speaking was high- 
toned, earnest, timely, all of it good, some of it 


admirable, while one or two of tbespeebbea wete 
truly eloquent. The audiences steadily increased, 
and the interest rose steadily to the end- We 
learn that the friends of the cause are anxious 
to have another convention of the same charac- 
ter this Winter. Which reminds os of the min- 
ister who proposed that the confluence he be- 
longed to shoald have fonr annual meetings a 
year. , 

Christmas is a festival of the Chniob only 
because the Church has adopted it, and thxowfi 
over it the sanctions of its notice and its hal- 
loaing benedictions. But the occasion belongs 
te home. It commemorates the most sacred 
event in the life of woman— the birth of an im- 
mortal into earth and time. All that is tender 
and beautiful and holy in motherhood is clus- 
tered around and concentrated in this hallowed 
occasion. We have no sympathy with Ca- 
tholic or other superstitions ; but we pity the 
man who has any recollection of a mother who 
does not feel his heart throb with grateful ven- 
eration as the type of Motherhood is lifed up in 
the Virgin, and still more the woman who knows 
what maternity means and does hot have her 
sonl kindle with reverence and lore on a Christ- 
mas eve. Heaven comes down to earth In in- 
fancy. We shall never see the meaning of the 
greatest of mysteries until we look -upon each 
new-born child as an incarnation, and every mo- 
ther as somewhat sanctified. 


Temple Bab does not agree with Mr. Mill 
that the introduction el women into public life 
would soften its asperities, mitigate its rude- 
ness, and fill it with agreeable amenities. It 
thinks that men will be more polite, deferential 
and considerate to womeB than t® their own 
sex as long as these do not compete with them, 
but no longer ; and the treatment of women by 
women, though no worse than that ot men by 
men, is no better, and certainly forbids ns to hope 
that what is called (< the humanizing element ” 
wonld be introduced by them into the labors of 
& public life. But men and women are brought 
into competition as teachers, traders, clerks, ser- 
vants, mechanics, lecturers and physicians, and 
the influence of the sexes on each other is whole- 
some and elevating. In stores where the two 
are employed the men are more polite to cus- 
tomers and more deferential to women than 
elsewhere. The idea of this critic seems to be 
that familiarity with woman will destroy all 
respect for her, and that to give her an eqoal 
interest in the Goverement with man wonld be 
to render love for her impossible. Bat have 
not queens had kingly lovers? Is not love 
then most perfect when it binds two eqoal souls 
in unison ? Do the young women and young 
men in our literary institutions repel and dis- 
gust each other by their competition and famil- 
iar intercourse? The assumption only needs to 
be looked at a moment in the light of reason to 
appear baseless if not absurd. 
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Women Farmers. 

Accobding to the Rochester Union there 
are two remarkable women living on the 
shore of Canandaigua Lake in this State. 
They appear to have demonstrated the 
truth that some women become successful 
agriculturists. The Misses Fuller are the 
owners of two beautiful farms which they 
have reclaimed from the primitive wilder- 
ness. At the death of their father, a set- 
tler of half a century ago in what was then 
the great West, his children were left 
with nothing but an inheritance of land ; 
and the two girls, Laura and Electra, re- 
solved to become practical farmers. Both 
are now past sixty, and since early woman- 
hood they have cultivated their ground 
with their own hands. Each has a smiling 
farm and a snug cottage, the latter nestling 
among shade-trees, close to the edge of the 
lake. The lands bearing “fruit, vines, 
grass and other crops,” stretch far away up 
the rolling hills. 

Miss Laura Fuller is described as wearing 
a “short and rather loosely-fitting dress, a 
hood, and a pair of men’s boots.” She has 
“ a beard as heavy as is often seen upon a 
man, and a voice that would not be mista- 
ken for that of a woman. She is well in- 
formed, and shows that her heart is in her 
work, which she carries on without mascu- 
line help, and with decided prosperity. 
Her sister Electra is regarded as the main 
business manager. She has much the ap- 
pearance of her Bister, but she is “ more 
dignified and patriarchal, with a head con- 
siderably bald, and locks whitened by the 
frosts of many Winters.” She cut away the 
virgin forest that once covered her farm 
with her own hands. All the toil that was 
needed to bring the land into condition she 
performed, solitary and alone. She has 
reared stock of all kinds, including fine 
horses and colts, for which a great fancy had 
been taken. 

Remarkable stories are told of this mod- 
ern Diana, who, it is said, made the wild 
beasts that formerly infested the woods the 
victims of her bow and spear. This seems 
rather mythical, but there is no reason to 
doubt the fact that two enterprising and 
courageous women have gone into the heart 
of a new country, and there, by the sweat of 
their brows, and by the calling assigned to 
our first ancestor, have carved out for 
themselves an honorable independence. 
They have got from the ground an honest 
living, and have enough laid up to sustain 
them in age when they cease to labor. 

These of course are exceptional persons, 
and we are glad they are so. We have no 
partiality for women who grow beards, and 
cut down forests with their own. hands, The 
rough work of agriculture is not suited to 
many women. But when one who is fitted 
for this work takes it up in earnest and pro- 
secutes it with success she deserves praise. 
And it would be a thousand times better 
would more women who have the strength 
and muscle for such work heartily engage 
n it and make a place for themselves in the 
pnd build happy homes and lead use- 
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i fnl lives, than to merely dawdle aimless 
and useless in society, or try to hang on to 
the skirts of a great city where they are not 
wanted and rail at Providence for His par- 
tiality. 

W. H. Burleigh. 

Mbs. Celia Bubleigh has told the story 
of her husband’s life in a very simple, 
modest, graceful way, giving the reader the 
pleasantest impression of his mind and 
character. The only regret we have in 
reading it is that there is so little of it to 
read. We want to know more of a man so 
true and nobly good — so genuine, and rich 
in wealth of mind and heart. The delicacy 
which shrunk from lifting the curtain on 
what is sacred to her heart, has deprived the 
world of a full view of one of the noblest of 
souls. 

Mr. Burleigh’s life was active, and rich in 
incidents and experience. He was born in 
Woodstock, Conn., in 1812. When a youth 
he was remarkable for his conscientious- 
ness, his gallantry, and his gentle, genial, 
fun-loving humor. In early life he became 
interested in the Temperance cause, and in 
1837 went to Pittsburgh to take charge of 
a Temperance paper. Through his whole 
life he was an earnest, devoted advocate of 
this great reform, lecturing and writing 
in its behalf, acting as Secretary of the 
New York Society, and editing publications. 
But early in life he became interested in 
the Anti-Slavery reform, and was one of the 
original movers and members of the Na- 
tional Anti-Slavery Society. His labors in 
behalf of the slave were untiring, com- 
manding the respect of all who knew him 
or knew of them. His speeches on the 
Slavery question made a deep and always 
favorabie impression by their earnestness, 
force, sincerity, invincible logic and native 
eloquence. 

The later years of his life he held the 
office of Harbor Master of New York, re- 
siding in Brooklyn. Here he became inte- 
rested in the Woman Movement, very largely 
through the contagious influence of his 
gifted wife. When rallied on the subject, he 
said he was converted to it by the argu- 
ments of its opponents, which are certainly 
I weak enough to convert any strong-minded 
man. Mrs. Burleigh gives a very pleasant 
account of the way in which he supported 
her in her first public efforts in the cause, 
and the lively interest he took in the Wo- 
man’s Club. And one of his last words to 
her was of hearty encouragement in her 
public work. 

Yet he was a poet as well as a reformer, 1 
and perhaps had he been left to follow his I 
own inclinations would have settled into the | 
quiet of a literary career. His poems are ( 
full of the real unction and fervor of the 
heart, and the language is as choice and 1 
fitting as the fire is unmistakable. There is * 
scarcely a word in any verse that could be 
exchanged for a better, and soaroely a verse 
hat does not glow and throb with the 
^author’s very soul and inspiration. In 
reading them we almost regret that the re- 


former overlaid the poet, and robbed us of 
another Whittier, whom he - greatly resem- 
bles. We had marked a number of his 
pieces for quotation, but have room only 
for the following : — 

THE WEAVER. 

Ceaselessly the weaver. Time, 

Bitting at hla mystic loom. 

Seeps his arrowy shuttle flying — 

Every thread anears our dying ; 

And with melancholy chime, 

Very low and sad withal, 

Bings his aolemn madrigal, 

As he weaves our thread of doom. 


“ Mortals 1 *’ thus he weaving sings, 
" Bright or dark the web shall be, 
As ye will it ; all the tissues 
Blending in harmonious issues. 

Or discordant colorings. 

Time the shuttle drives, but you 
Give to every thread its hue, 

And elect your destiny. 

"God bestowed the shining warp ; 

Fill it with as bright a woof. 

And the whole shaU glow divinely, 
Aa if wrought by angels finely, 

To the music of the harp ; 

And the blended colors be 
Like perfected harmony. 

Keeping evil things aloof. 
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" Envy, Malice, Pride and Hate— 
Foulest progeny of Sin- 
Let not these the weft entangle 
With their blind and furious wrangle, 
Marring your diviner fate ; 

But with love and deeds of good 
Be the web throughout enhued, 

And the Perfect shall ye win.” 


Thus he singeth very low, 

Sitting at his mystic loom, 

And bis shuttle still is flying— 
Thread bythread anears our dying, 
Grows our shroud with every threw, 
And the hues of hell or heaven 
To each thread by us are given 
As he weaves our web of doom. 


The Lily. 

Mbs. Amelia E. Babb, in writing of the 
sacred flowers, says the lily deservedly 
stands first among sacred flowers, for from 
the birth of history nntil the present day 
she has never wanted worshippers. The 
word is of Syrian origin, and means “even- 
ing.” It was the personification of the 
moonlight, and no flower could so beauti- 
fully express this idea as the pale, white, 
golden-hearted water lily. It has always 
been a subject of dispute what particular 
kind of lily is alluded to in the Sermon on 
the Mount. If (as is generally supposed) 
Christ delivered this memorable discourse 
in the Spring of the year, .then at that 
season the mountains of Galilee and the 
shores of the Levant are all glorious with 
the scarlet turban- like flowers of the Mar- 
tagon Lily. A white species striped with 
purple is also common in Judea, and this, 
as combining the idea of majesty and puri- 
ty, has received the suffrages of many. It 
conld not have been, however, the small 
species known to us as the Lily of the Val- 
ley, because this fairy-like flower, with its 
“little illumination lamps, grows only in 
cold or temperate climates. 

After a famous battle in the second 
Crusade the banner <?f France was found 
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covered with these Judean lilies, and from 
this circumstances it has ever since as- 
sumed as it proudest emblem the fleur-de-lis. 
The Lotus or Lily of the Nile was a flower 
indescribably sacred to the ancient Egyp- 
tians, and though it has disappeared, with 
the religion of which it was the symbol, 
from the river on which it conferred for 
ages such beauty and wealth, yet it is still 
abundant in Bengal and Cashmere, and still 
receives from the people of those countries 
almost divine honors. Its beauty and 
fragance have always haunted the yellow 
races, and it blends itself with every form 
of their theology. The planisphere of the 
great temple at Teutyra represents the 
Virgin and Child rising out of a lotos 
flower. Many Egyptian hieroglyphics rep- 
resent the goddess Justice issuing out of : 
a lotus and seating herself upon the center 
of the beam Libra. One of the holiest 
volumes of the Vedas is named “ The White 
lotus of the Good Law. ” Buddha carries 
lotus flowers in both hands. The Chinese 
say their goddess Amida and her child 
sprung from the sacred bean of the lotus. 
Cakes made of the seed of this plant were 
the symbols which in 1857 roused all India 
in revolt, for these cakes and lotus flowers 
were the emblems of Buddhism, and, ming- 
ling with other and coarser elements, no 
student of races and religious could fail to 
discover in this rebellion not only the re- 
volt of the Lily against the Rose, but, also, 
the revolt of the Lily against the Cross. 

Wedding Gifts. 

It is upon wedding gifts, according to 
Jennie June, that the largest sums of 
money are now spent in this city. So 
“regular” is the custom becoming in this 
respect that one can only suppose that it 
has come to be regarded in the light of a 
mercantile transaction, in which so much is 
given for so much. 

The articles most sold for wedding 
presents are small tea-sets of polished 
silver, comprising five pieces, and ranging 
in price from three hundred and fifty to 
five hundred dollars. The trade in solid 
aud especially in polished silver, which at 
one time was very much depressed, has ^ 
greatly increased within ten years, due 
partly, of course, to the increasing wealth 
of individuals in the community, but largely 
to the fashion of making silver bridal 
presents. 

Poor relations content themselves with 
spoons and napkin rings, or salt or mustard 
cups, or tiny flower vases of silver, put up 
in cases, and costing from ten to fifty dol- 
lars ; but large as the outlay may seem to 
the purshasers, the articles look very small 
beside solid sets of table and dessert ware, 
or massive single articles for use or deco- 
ration. 

Magnificent new centre-pieces are now a 
great rage, holding five gold-lined dishes, 
for fruit and confectionery. All these can 
J>e taken apart and used separately, and the 
stand still retain beauty as an ornamental 


article. The cost is eleven hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

The latest style of dinner service is of 
polished silver, with gold iawrought in 
band. The price of a moderat8-sized set is 
sixty-five hundred dollars, but the number 
of pieces can be increased until it reaches 
ten thousand, the price of a set sent to 
South America the other day. 


A New Poet. 

At this season, when Nature is least pro- 
ductive, new books from the great publish- 
ing houses fall upon the editor’s table as 
thick as snow-flakes. December winds and 
hoar frost accompany the harvest of thought 
and fame. The philosopher and scientist 
come to our door in wintry weather ; the 
traveller and explorer journeys hither over 
snowy paths ; the poets sing around us 
when the trees are stripped of their leaves 
and birds have flown South ; the romancer 
loves best to tell his story by the snug fire- 
side, with warm light falling upon young 
heads clustered in its cheer. This year the 
crop of new books bears unmistakable evi- 
dence of the mental growth and productive- 
ness of American women. Emma Lazarus, 
a new poetess, has strung her lyre, and 
sounded the harmonies of some old Greek 
tales and others of more modern date. 
Admetus, the poem that gives a name to 
the pretty volume issued by Hurd & 
Houghtou, recalls, in some of its felicitous 
passages, tho music of the Earthly Paradise. 

This description of Hyperion is very al- 
luriog : 

"To rlver.psBtures of hie flocks and herds 
Admetus rode where sweet-breathed cattle grazed. 
Heifers aDd goats and kids and foolish sheep 
Dotted cool, spacious meadows with bent heads, 

And necks’ soft wool, broken in yellow flakes. 

Nibbling, sharp-toothed, the rich thick-growing blades. 
One herdsman kept the innumerable droves — 

A boy yet, young as immortality— 

In listless posture on a vine-grown rock. 

Around blnr huddled kids and sheep that left 
The mother’s udder for his ugliest grass, 

Which sprouted with fresh verdure where he sat. 

And yet dull neighboring rustics never guessed 
A god had been amoDg them till he went. 

Although with him (hey acted as he willed, 

Renouncing shepherds’ silly pranks and quips, 

Because his very presence made them grave.’’ 


Embroidery. 

A lady contributor to The Capital says, 
embroidery was one of the most important 
of early arts in Oriental countries, where it 
is still practiced with great skill aud dili- 
gence. The Hindoos, Persians and Turks 
excelled in embroidery. They used silk, 
gold and silver thread, pearls, beads, and 
precious stones. The coins so used as orna- 
ments for the hair of unmarried women of 
the East are sometimes worked into their 
dresses by embroidery. The dress slippers 
of the Turkish women are always elaborate- 
ly embroidered. Listlessly scanning tbe 
varied patterns of their costly robes and 
jewelled feet mast be a grateful diversion 
to the lazy beauties of the harem. 

This art is common among all savage 


tribes that wear any kind of clothing. “ Lo 
the poor Indian’s ” wives discover a rude 
but remarkable and beautiful skill in this 
fingercraft. Feathers of all kinds are ex- 
tensively used. They insert the skins of 
insects, the nails, teeth, and claws of various 
animals ; the skins of serpents and bits of 
fir bark and nuts. The Clynese are, per- 
haps, the most elaborate and laborious hand- 
embroiderers of the present time. The un- 
fortunate Catherine of Aragon was a patron- 
ess of embroidery. She compelled her 
maids to devote to it the hours intervening 
between breakfast and the midday meal. 
To encourage emulation, the queen allowed 
each maid to adorn herself with the 9jprk of 
her own hands. Anne Boleyn, we are told, 
made showy but careless patterns. Costly 
embroidery was so lavishly used in the 
court of Elizabeth that Chaucer made it 
the subject of biting satire. This ruinous 
luxury continued during the reigns of 
James the First and Charles the First. 

Who has not read of Raleigh’s brown 
doublet, finely flowered and embroidered 
with pearls, and the gorgeous shoes wrought 
with precious stones, exceeding in value six 
thousand six hundred pounds ? The mag- 
nificent Buckingham, in the embroidering 
of his apparel, caused the diamonds to be 
tacked so loosely that when he chose to 
shake a few off on the ground he obtained 
all the fame he desired from the pickers-up, 
who were generally les dames de la c our. 
The first pair of embroidered gloves brought 
into England were a present to Elizabeth 
from the Right Honorable Edmund de Yere, 
who brought them from Italy. So pleased 
was the Queen that she caused her picture 
to be paiated in them. 

With us embroidery has become a domes- 
tic art, aud it has also become a purely me- 
chanical one. Our patterns are so designed 
and stamped that nothing is left to the ar- 
tistic skill of the worker. We confine our- 
selves principally to muslin embroidery and 
to such woolen work as serves for covers for 
chairs, sofa-cushions and other light articles 
of household furniture. In this latter de- 
partment we have been deprived of the 
pleasure of seeing the ‘ ‘ flowers grow under 
our fingers,” for our shop windows display 
all these articles flowered by German hands. 
To us is left the dull task of “filling in.” 

Yet, embroidery is a good thing. What 
girl is not grateful for the recollection 
of the pleasure her first samples afforded ? 
I never see one of those absurd old-time 
“ frame-pieces ” or screens without a feel- 
ing of sadness. It makes me remember 
that our grandmothers were once young 
and self-important as ourselves, and that in 
turn we shall grow old, and our pretty con- 
ceits be called absurd by some future gen- 
eration. 

Dean Stanley’s parrot, which was a great pet* 
managed to open her cage and escape to the 
top of an apple tree in the garden. The Dean 
rashed after her, accompanied by his friend* 
Dr. Vaughan. Polly looked down complacently 
upon her reverend pursuers, and gravely said, 
“Let as pray.” 
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Con tributions. 


Going Out. 

BY S HIRED Y DARE. 

I wastt it distinctly understood at the 
outset that this is written in a passion. 
The reason Of this heat is that somebody in 
nay hearing said just new, “ Tom must not 
go out to-day. Ton will take cold.” 

To-day, fairest of December, with flocks 
of most peaceful clouds melting away on 
the soft calm sky, snnshine of clarified 
gold lying over the hillsides, and a wind 
from the woods that is the soul of strength 
and purity. So pure, so strained from 
every taint by the frost that one never can 
draw breath deep enough of it — all these 
highest of heaven’s mortal favors before ns, 
and yet to be debarred from this feast by a 
conventional fear for an inherited whim 1 
The brilliancy, the poetry outside the wim- 
dow-glass, and timid tyrannous custom 
keeping one within. The divine, flawless 
world without, where only one feels at 
home, whether in the Flowery Land or on 
the shores of Cape Cod bay — the only 
world whose order never offends, and 
somewhere by the crest of pointed land, 
dune or lee of the pine woods, waiting to 
keep seldom joyful tryst, one’s self, the 
rarest quest, whom every stranger has a 
right to put aside. There is such a thing 
as denying one’s self to starvation of charac- 
ter till, instead of the unique inspiring 
soul, there is no impress left but that of dis- 
orderly crescents cat to fit other minds. 

To be alone, released, with neither roof nor 
shade between one and the sun, with the 
clean aDgelic masterful forces of creation 
for good company; is the right way to rest 
— which is to grow. Home people are 
foolish enough to think they can grow | 
without resting. This sacred, priceless iso- 
lation, the intimacy and confidence of hills 
and fields, releases one’s best nature. Ton 
may pour your secret into the heart of 
earth, your face deep down among the sweet 
fern and strawberry leaves, and she will never 
tell it. A beloved name may escape your 
lips in your wanderings, but the air will 
never betray it. And I know not whether 
on midnight pillow, or on lonely hillside or 
cleft of the woodland, one most freely 
speaks to God. I crave outdoor solitude as 
the very breath of my inner being. This 
rare day I am shut from it with the in- 
junction, “ You will take cold.” 

What business has one grown-up person 
to say to another about any thing — love, busi- 
ness, or taking cold — “ You must ” or “you 
must not ? ” The implied despotism of re- 
lations, friends and neighbors is something 
to be resisted all one’s life. It is most dan- 
gerous because it comes in the guise of good 
will. Somebody gets a two-thirds or a side 
view of you, but makes a theory of what 
you are and what you need from that, and 
lays down the law upon it. You take cold 
baths of a morning, and all the nervous ex- 
haustion horn of overwork is laid to the 


cold water. You hold yourself aloof from 
some acquaintances whose contact irritates 
you like the shirt of Nessus, and you are 
morbidly shutting yourself from society. 
You hesitate to assert your most intimate 
convictions, and find yourself taken in 
hand by one of those social priestesses who 
have a creed for everybody, a sacred wafer 
which you have nothing to do but to swal- 
low and receive its benefits. Do you never 
smile at hearing yonrself spoken of as a 
promising convert to new opinions, because 
your faith was both too precious and too 
deeply rooted to be dragged up in opposi- 
tion ? Then people take it into their heads 
that you are lonely aDd brooding in the 
solitude, which teems with the brightest, 
most congenial fancies and recollections ; 
forsooth, you must be forced into society to 
play cribbage with people of uncertain 
tempers, to talk progression with gentle- 
men who carry about them an odor of sour 
wine and German restaurants, to dance 
with young men who say “ye’es,” to any 
attempt at an observation and look affront- 
ed, to talk about rats, or carriages, or 
peaches, or divorces, or toothaches, with 
young women who kiss and ignore each 
other — which is about the exchange one re- 
ceives in society for his golden solitude 
and serene silence. You want help a mo- 
ment to steady halting faith or foot, and 
people are ready to take you on their backs 
and carry you bodily till tbey tire, when 
the position is to be reversed. Resist their 
efforts, and they are so offended and shy 
of what they term your morbid independ- 
ence that you are fain to bow your neck un- 
der any yoke not to pain the well-meaning 
souls. 

Haven’t you been made to lie down on 
sofas and rest, when you were not tired and 
wanted to sit up and read George MacDon- 
ald ; been introduced to people who tired 
you exceedingly because they were persons 
“ you ought to know ; ” accepted invitations 
it wouldn’t do to refuse, and deranged your 
plans for a month in consequence ? Haven’t 
you, too, been harried into giving up all 
but side acquaintance with a friend whom 
the autocrat of the family decided was in- 
eligible for you to know ? When I look 
over the catalogue of things I detested but 
have -been made to do by the force of some 
selfish, inexorable will, ignoble in everything 
but in its tenaoity, I am ready to call 
myself out and challenge myself to mortal 
combat. This making a person give up by 
force, not of reason but of will, of obstinate 
persistency is the greatest of spiritual 
crimes, and ought to rule one out of the 
hearts and intimacies of good men and wo- 
men as the detection of licentious or dis- 
honesty traits would. The man or woman 
caught at it ought to meet such esteem as a 
snatch-thief deserves. It ought to be a 
social offence to overrule a person’s own 
will, even for his own good. This is writ- 
ten about grown people, not ohildren. 

This spirit of domination rules over matters 
great and small. Trace the foroa of pubiio 
opinion, of “ the world ’’—that intangible 


terror — of fashion, of the Church even, and 
you will find its strength lodges in the tena- 
cious, self-sufficient will of some one man 
or woman that clinohes the milder convic- 
tions of the rest. What makes some people 
feel like scratching, nipping or biting in 
vicious anger is a mystery. My fingers 
never feel like claws or talons, and the Worst 
I could do to my deadliest enemy would be 
unawares to leave him out of doors, and 
freeze him ; but this meanest of cold-blood- 
ed dispositions does rouse a desire to hold 
the person showing it by the throat and 
strangle “ him or her as the case may be.” 

Bab ! it was snob a poor, pitiful pretenoe 
of a fear that kept me iR the house, at 
somebody else’s option. ‘•'You musfc’nt go 
out — you will take cold.” How I despise 
this mortal weakness of taking cold — the 
bugbear that keeps people away from Nils- 
son’s siDging and Olive Logan’s lectures, 
from going to Central Park and from prayer 
meetings, from walks and work in the gar- 
den and moonlight seances on the balcony, 
and bareheaded partings at the gate — all of 
whioh add fulness to strength, and flavor to 
life. There are people enough who would 
not shrink from going to Burmah as mission- 
aries if they knew they thould die on the 
way, who would not step into their gardens 
bareheaded, and would linger shivering on 
the brink of a meadow stream till it turned 
Jordan for them in good earnest rather than 
venture its passage. I hate religion in 
rubber boots. There is a certain air of in- 
validism iu it which creeps into the soul, 
sending torpor to its centre. Robustness 
of mind and body are desirable, next to the 
grace of God, and they are a grace in their 
own way, quite peerless ; of course if peo- 
ple are weak enough, they must wear rub- 
bers and stay indoors three hundred days 
in a year, if the sixty-five prove perfect in 
all conditions. But I wish there were wo- 
men strong enough to bear wetting their 
feet, and getting damp, without running 
risks of damaging illness. Now they can- 
not even face a November wind. There are 
noble martyrs who keep the thermometer in 
their rooms at 60 ° and take cold baths, 
and perform their toilet and devotions in a 
room without fire in December — austerities 
to which I hope you and I may never attain. 

It is better worth while to be able to 
throw off the effects of outdoor exposure, 
than to endure such discomforts indoors. 
Indeed, fully nine-tenths of the colds are 
taken in the house, away from the sun and 
fire. The essence of many systems of phy- 
sical reform is to be as uncomfortable as 
one can bear ; the only true and right one 
has for its rule, “ Be comfortable." It will 
not force anybody out of the house whose 
nerves and skin are so deranged that the 
touch of cold air sends a chill all over 
them; neither will it keep its prisoners in- 
doors when their riotous blood demands a 
struggle with the elements. I wish I were 
walking now across the open prairie at the 
rate of five miles an hour, with the autumn 
gale and storm in my face. Every dropp- 
ing neryt longs for it. Oh, thos# ble ssed 
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days when it was a joke to walk through 
the wood paths singing in a swift, search- 
ing shower of Spring rain, and the only 
concern about wet feet Was for the shoes, 
not the feet — when it was in order to sally 
out on sleepless nights at one o’clock 
into the garden, in slippers, but hatless, and 
keep tryst with moonlight, roses and dew. 
Thinking of these things, has not one a 
right to be angry ? 


Girls’ Education. 

BY HELEN M. BINGHAM. 

Kate “ finished her education ” last Sum- 
mer. The vexed question of gloves or no 
gloves, short dress or long, were settled and 
she stepped upon the platform in the cos- 
tume her classmates approved, holding in 
white kids a tinted paper, from which she 
read her essay on life, a sentimental flow of 
Avords, proving very prettily that she had 
no profound conception of her subject. 
She bought a dozen copies of the Chronicle , 
in which her essay was called plbasant and 
graceful, and went home. But she didn’t, 
as stories Bay, “ always live happily after 
that.” 

Having taken a copy of the Chronicle to 
her old teacher, she was shown an oration 
of a former schoolmate, recently graduated. 
As she read her admiration for the graceful 
essay on life faded away. “ Evidently Will 
has improved more than I during the last 
four years,” said she, after reading it. “I 
used to. do better than he in school, but 
when he graduated he had something to say 
and I hadn’t ; hence, while his- piece is in- 
teresting and entertaining, mine is only 
pleasant. ” 

Miss Montague suggested that if Will had 
the best piece it was probably because he 
had taken a subject of general interest and 
had dealt with facts instead of sentiments. 
“ But I couldn’t have taken such a subject,” 
said Kate, “ I don’t know what’s going on 
in the world as he seems to. It isn’t be- 
cause I haven’t worked. I’ve studied as 
hard and as long as he. I believe it’s be- 
cause girls never hear sensible things talked 
about, and the boys, while they’re taking 
recreation, drop into offices and shop3, and 
learn more by listening than girls can learn 
if they study all night.” “ Are you sorry 
that girls can’t drop into offices and shops?” 
“No, it wouldn’t do any good if they did ; 
girls always hear about the same things 
wherever they are. ” “ What is there in the 
paper, to-day ?” asked Miss Montague. “ A 
story, an elopement, a murder, and a poem.” 
After a little chat over these things, Miss 
Montague remarked, “Will and I have 
been discussing free trade this mornings” 
“ There,” was the reply, “you’re just as 
bad as the rest ; weddings and elopements 
for me — free trade for Will. ” 

Miss Montague might have pleaded ex- 
perience with the orator as an excuse. She 
had attempted a discussion of that in vain, 
for Kate felt like ope in an art gallery the 


first moment he stands before a fine picture. 
She knew that here was a good thing, but 
was unable to pick out the points that made 
it good, and, in exclaiming “perfectly 
splendid,” she had done what she could. 
But Miss Montague replied, “ My dear, I 
try to talk to you both of things that in- 
terest you. I asked Will what was in the 
paper, and he told me a speech on free 
trade ; an answer that showed interest in 
that subject. I asked you the same ques- 
tion.” A hand was over her lips and she 
did not go on ; but afterwards she and Kate 
talked the matter over and came to the fol- 
lowing conclusions : 

First, Kate, in one of the best female col- 
leges, had not wholly escaped “ that system 
called the education of girls,” in which, as 
Buckle says, “Valuable things are carefully 
kept from them and triflng fciings care- 
fully taught to them.” 

Second, boys learn not only from lessons 
and conversation, but from reading things 
girls never look at. 

Third, girls can best supply the defect in 
their education by reading. Having done 
this in some degree, they may further im- 
prove themselves by conversation with those 
better informed. The boy listens and then 
reads. To the girl, listening must come 
after reading, or not at all. She is sup- 
posed to be ignorant of important things, 
and indifferent to them until she proves 
the contrary ; and, as in nfne cases out of 
ten the supposition is true, she ought not 
to blame those who address only small talk 
to her. 

Faults in Education. 

BY A. SCHINDELMMSSER. 

The greatest fault of our educational 
curriculum consists in the excessive study 
of mathematics, to the neglect of the more 
important studies of languages and ethics. 
I have known girls to be studying at the 
same time mental and written arithmetic, 
algebra and geometry. A school in which 
such a practice is tolerated is simply no 
school at all, but a nuisance, for it fosters 
that practical dollar-and-oent instinct so 
characteristic of the American mind, to ex- 
cess, and proves a failure as an educational 
engine in the true meaning of the term ; 
for, as has been truly stated, a true 
education consists not in the learning of 
how to make money, but in the simultane- 
ous development of all our faculties into 
one harmonious individuality. 

It is a most common error in pupils to 
think that they finish their education when 
they leave school. Man never finishes his 
education ; on the contrary, the school is 
only a preparation for the great education 
which we are to receive during out whole 
life on earth. 

Why women, at this fcte day of human 
civilization, should receive an education 
different from that of men is a connundrum 
to me which I have never been able to 
solve. As far as my experience is con- 
cerned, women possess the same mental 


faculties as men, only in a far higher de- 
gree in many instances. The education of 
young girls and women for drawing-room 
dolls is a relic of barbarism unworthy of 
our time and generation, and an absurdity 
to which future generations will look back 
with incredulous amazement. We have no 
excess of mental and, moral capacity to com- 
plain in of men, as the many unsolved 
questions in every department of human 
thought and activity amply illustrate. Can 
we then afford to throw away the capacity 
of women ? Have not women in all times 
clearly demonstrated their eapaoity for 
intellectual achievements when they have 
had opportunities ? Madame de 8 tael and 
Madame Roland, Fredrika Bremer, Mrs. 
Browning, Mrs. Hemans, Margaret Fuller 
and a host of others are a sufficient answer. 


The Little Statue. 


Thebe was once a little statue, very cun- 
ningly and beantifullymade,and the sculptor 
who made it was the greatest in the world. 
But the little status had no niche, and the 
sculptor sent it about through all lands to 
find the place where it belonged. And it 
chanced that there were many places vacant 
in the world, but not one would fit the little 
statue. Some were too large and some were 
too small, some were square, others round or 
oblong ; none were suited to the little stat- 
ue in size or shape. 

So it happened that this little statue, in 
its vain and fruitless search after a niche 
where all the beauty of its parts and the 
perfection of its finish could be displayed, 
was often roughly handled, and maltreated. 
Its polish was injured, and its most deli- 
cate beauty destroyed, but still it was easy 
to see how wonderful its loveliness must 
have been in the days of its pristine glory. 

The little statue appeared to have a soul 
that could feel and suffer, and one day, in 
sad and forlorn plight, covered with dust and 
grime, it was cast down by a pile of brick 
and mortar where a number of rough 
workmen were constructing the wall of a 
dwelling. 

One of them desired a support for his 
pier, so he cried : 

“Hand along that bit of carved stone. 
Somebody has spent a deal too much work 
upon it, but it will serve to hold the wall 
together as well as anything else. ” 

So the little unresisting statue was hand- 
ed to the workman, and without any com- 
punction or pity he built it firmly into the 
coarse wall. There it stood supporting a base 
weight of brick upon its delicate marble 
shoulders, and of those who passed by 
some commiserated the sad spectacle, and 
tome jeered and laughed. 

There was no hope here for the little 
statue. When the coarse, ugly wall fell 
down and at last set it free the great sculp- 
tor reclaimed it, broken and bruised as it 
was, and cleansed away its stains and re- 
stored its marred and broken parts, and 
somewhere outside the worl4 §et it in the 
niche it had failed to find. Ibis. 
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Words and W r orks. 

Ji.t- ttmet) : a broken chronometer. 

Do flutcngs render garments mnsical ? 

The chief pillar of society : the druggist. 

A question of time : asking a lady’s age. 

A novel Christmas present: a set of Waverley. 
A photographer announces that he never 
takes freckles. 

A Wisconsin Justice of the Peace has granted 
himself a divorce. 

Would you make a wedding garment of fine 
cloth ? Of course. 

Mrs. Stephens has written “ A Noble Wo- 
man.” It is a novel. 

Some of the most trusted lighthouse-keepers 
on the Atlantic coast are women. 

The most courageous of birds is the crow : 
it never shows the white feather. 

Thebe is some controversy about the age of 
Miss Cushman. She aets like sixty. 

Better let your husband go to the club than 
have him bring a club home with him. 

Syracuse has warm street-cars in which old 
ladies knit and young ladies spin— street yarn. 

The man who offers a thousand dollars for a 
tale that will make his hair staud on end, is 
bald. 

A Working man should marry a woman taller 
than himself, for a laborer is worthy of his 
higher. 

Vermont has a woman who is said to be the 
mother of thirty-three children. She deserves 
a pension. 

The lady who was asked where she lived when 
it was at home replied, “ When I am at home 
I live there.” 

Miss Minnie C. Swayze lectures on the “ Abil- 
ities of Women” and “ Santo Domingo.” She 
favers annexation. Women generally do. 

Mbs. Stowe has sent a painting executed by 
herself to the Boston Fair for the Dumb Ani- 
mals. Which shows her interest in our poor 
relations. 

Mbs. Laura D. Fair, during her imprison- 
ment, has dramatized “Lucille,” a poem by 
Owen Meredith. We hope she has not murdered 
the poem. 

An exchange says that ten million dozen cor- 
sets were imported into the United States last 
year. This is only about ten for every Ameri- 
can woman. 

Some of the advertisements are very remark- 
able for their omissions. For instance, a whole- 
sale firm advertises for “women to sell on 
commission.” 

A woman whose indifferent husband was the 
subject of criticism, replied, “ I know John is a 
poor slick of a husband, but he is a power bet- 
ter than none.” 

A widow being cautioned by her minister 
about flirting, said that she knew it was wrong 
for unmarried ladies to flirt, but the Bible said 
“widow’s mite.” 

A schoolmaster recently informed his pupils 
that the feminine gender should be applied to 
all vessels and shipB afloat, exoept mail steamers 
and inen-of- war. 

Thebe is an unusual amount of marrying and 
giving in marriage this season. Twenty bridal 


parties were entertained at the Fifth. Avenue 
Hotel one day last week. 

An old man who was separated from his fam- 
ily forty years ago met one of his daughters in a 
court-room in this oity a few days since. The 
scene was an exceedingly affecting one. 

Miss Lilian Edgebton begins her lecture on 
Go38ip by saying, that as nothing escapes talk 
she does see why talk should not be talked 
about. Then she does it very entertainingly. 

There is a free school at Cooper Institute 
where young ladies are taught the art of tele- 
graphy. The average wages earned by- female 
telegraph operators range from $30 to $70 per 
month. 

A lady who asked her bookseller for “Pro- 
metheus Unbound ” was told that he had none, 
but would order a Prometheus in sheets. She 
was too much horrified by the suggestion to 
explain. 

A good many people will sympathize with the 
little four-year-old, who, when asked if he would 
not like to have wings and be an angel, replied, 
“No, I would rather be a hawk and live on 
chicken.” 

An Alabama girl who received a set of furs as 
the handsomest girl at the Selma fair, gave 
them to an Aid Society for the benefit of the 
Confederate orphans. Handsome is that hand- 
some does. 

A young lady who astonished the visitors of a 
skating-rink by her performances, fell and 
knocked all her teeth out. There was no end 
I of sympathy for the unfortunate skater, until 
she turned and said they were false. 

The home of the Cary sisters in this city is 
occnpied by Mr. and Mrs. John L. Staats, old 
friends of theirs, who still keep up the pleas- 
ant Sunday evening reunions which were so 
popular when the sisters conducted them. 

Miss Tenny Grog has been appointed Post- 
mistress at Bradford, Va. Grog in this form 
might furnish innocent and harmless intoxica- 
tion. Let us hope the post-office is the only 
place in the above town where anything of the 
name is kept. 

Mrs. Craik’s “ Hannah” is an ingenious argu- 
ment for legalizing marriage with a deceased 
wife's sister— a subject which excites the Eng- 
lish people but which we have settled long ago 
in favor of the marriage, provided the parties 
want to marry. 

Gail Hamilton’s “Worth and Worthlessness 
of Woman ” will be issued next week by the 
Messrs. Harper. It will be made np largely of 
her recent Independent articles, and will illus- 
trate the worth and worthlessness of one 
woman’s writing. 

A Chicago dentist says, “Get a new set of 
teeth for your sweetheart.” The young ladies 
in this section of the country are obliged to get 
their teeth before they can get a beau ; but it 
would seem that some of the dentists do not in- 
sert wisdom teeth. 

“Do be frank,” said young Mr. Smith to 
Miss Francis, who had been quizzing him for 
an hour. “But, Edward, I have been Frank" 
twenty-five years, and should like to try some 
other name just for a change,” was the arch 
reply. “No cards!” 

An old lady in North Carolina has named all 
her furniture from the Scriptures and the Apos- 
tles. Whenever she wants to sit in her easy 
chair, she tells her servant to “bring up the 


Apostle Paul and put it near the fire.” This is 
taking great liberties with the Apostles. 

A witness in a late divorce suit said that the 
wife had a very retaliating disposition, and retali- 
ated for every little thing. “ Did you ever see 
her husband kiss her ?” asked the wife’s counsel. 
“Yes, sir, often.” “Well, what did she do on 
such occasions?” “She always retaliated, 
sir.” 

At a fashionable party in Louisville, Ky., two 
young men had a dispute about dancing with a 
young lady, and drew pistols upon each other 
in the room. This chivalric feat led to innu- 
merable shrieks and a compromise. It should 
have led to the expulsion of the offenders from 
the society of decent women, 3 'oung and old, 
for ten years. 

The Princess Thyra of Denmark, to whom the 
Grand Dake Alexis is to be married - , is a blonde 
with very light hair, exceedingly regular 
features, and a high forehead, indicating con- 
siderable intellectual capacity. The young 
Princess is an even better linguist than her 
future husband, she being familiar with no less 
than six languages. 

A little boy of Greenfield was recently 
presented a toy trumpet, to which he became 
greatly attached. One night when he was about 
to be put in his “ little bed,” and was ready to 
say his prayers, he handed the trumpet to his 
grandmother, saying, “Here, gran’ma, yon 
blow while I pray !” 

After the death of A lice Cary it was pro- 
posed to put a memorial window in the Church 
of the Strangers, in which she was interested. 
This plan was finally abandoned, and $800 have 
been subscribed toward erecting a monumeut 
to the two sisters at Greenwood. Mr. Greeley 
is much interested in the project, and will gladly 
receive contributions. 

The wives of literary men are proverbially 
destitute of literary taste. Jean Paul tells of a 
German poet who read one of his beautiful pro- 
ductions in the most pathetic tones to his wife, 
who listened in silence, looking intently at bis 
feet, as though lost in its sentimental splendors. 
When he had finished she looked up and said, 

“ Don’t put on your left stocking to-morrow, 
dear ; I must mend the hole in it. ” 

The movement for assisting needy young 
women, inaugurated in Boston about two years 
ago by Miss Jennie Collins, is about to pass 
into the management of an organization of 
ladies and gentlemen, with an enlarged scope 
and proportionately increased means. Com- 
mittees on employment, on entertainment, on 
visiting the sick, and kindred works of benevo- 
lence will be appointed, and an organized effort 
take the place of individual toil. 

Ann Maguire, a poor seamstress whose hus- 
band was killed in the war and who had to sup- 
port herself and child by her needle, died of 
starvation in this city on Thanksgiving Day. 
Her child died two days before her. Four 
months before her death she complained of the 
price paid for her work, and was told there were 
plenty of good-looking girls willing to work for 
that price, and that she might take the work or 
leave it. Finally it was cut off altogether. 

Miss Caroline L. Smith, of Springfield, has 
written an excellent Home Book of Games, 
Amusements and Occupations. She evidently 
has a native talent for work of this kind, and 
has brought together in this volume a great 
many games and contrivances^for the amuse- 
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ment ot the little folks. She alBO gives instruc- 
tion in gardening, knitting, sewing, embroidery, 
bread-making and nursing the sick. It is fall 
ot good suggestions for making home happy. 

■James Freeman Clarke says Mrs. Howe has 
one of the pleasantest homes in Boston for the 
stranger to visit. Among all her other accom- 
plishments she knows how to entertain strang- 
ers as though they were angels. Some of her 
gatherings are brilliantly charming. Yet she is 
a remarkable student and a terrible borrower of 
books ; she has read most of the metaphysical 
the books in the good Doctor’s library quite to 
pieces. We should call that reading by main 
strength. 

Shirley Dare is writing charming letters to 
the Tribune from Plymouth, Mass. Her real 
name is Powers,' and her story is full of pathos. 
She is a lady of great depth of feeling, native 
refinement, fine culture, but is now obliged to 
support a sick husband and her little child with 
her pen. But her productions are full of hope 
and cheer, as though the sun was always Shin- 
ing on her path as it undoubtedly does into her 
mind. She has a great deal of dare iu her heart, ; 
and an unusual amount of do in her hands. 

Mrs. Gilbert says there is an old saying, 
“Keep the l'eet warm aud the head cool and 
those who believe in it buy woolen hose in the 
chill December weather, aud hats to perch upon 
the tops of their heads, leaving the ears bare. 
Woolen hose aTe a blessing “ o’ cold days." 
Miss Celestina, heavenly nymph, doe3 not 
wear them, because she can’t get on her number 
twos with them. It is strange that any woman 
should be so silly as to wear thin cotton 
stockings all Winter merely for the sake of 
being spoken of as having a small understand- 
ing. 

According to Miss Strickland, the talk about 
being buried alive in the country is nonsense. 
She went to Vineland when it was a wilderness, 
and she had not been buried alive and never 
intended to be. She thought a widow with a 
family of children could support aud educate 
her children better in the country than in the 
city. Much, of course, depends upon the 
knowledge of one's business. She had sunk 
$3,000 in learning one branch of business, and 
if the word fail had been in her vocabulary she 
certainly would have failed ; but as it was not, 
she succeeded. She never could understand 
why city ’ life should be anything to be proud 
of, or why country life should be anything to be 
ashamed of. 

MiiLE. Nilsson has her troubles, and she has 
met one of them in a very decided and effectual 
way. One Charles Theodore Busch, a German, 
smitten with her charms, has tollowed her like 
a shadow, and annoyed her like a barking cur 
with his well-meant but irritating attentions. 
Finally he forcibly effected an entrance into her 
rooms, in the Clarendon Hotel, and made an 
attempt to kiss her, which was prevented by 
her friends, who put him out of the room. To 
avoid a continuance of the annoyance she was 
induced to have him arrested. During the ex- 
amination the prisoner rushed from the custody 
of the officer who had him iu charge, aad kissed 
tho complainant's cloak. He was sent to the 
Island for six months, but expressed his deter- 
mination to marry her on his release. 

Miss S. E. Strickland, of Vineland, gave her 
lecture on the Woman Question before a large 
audience in Newark, N. J., Dec. 5, and the pa- 
pers of that city commend it in high terms. 


The Register says : “ It was full of plain, practi- 
cal truths eloquently told — almost in the lan- 
guage of inspiration. No special allusion was 
made to the so-called radical doctrines of the 
ultra woman suffragists ; but the whole lecture 
was dignified, high-toned, and abounded with 
good common-sense. The style of delivery was i 
fluent, eloquent aud almost grand. The dis- 
course was a woman’s story about women, told j 
in the best possible manner, and in such a way I 
that it could not be contradicted. There is a 
vein of quaint humor running through all that 
Miss Strickland says that is really charming.” 

Miss Minnie C. Swatse, iu her new lecture 
on Santo Domingo, says: “I do not think 
there was any question of woman's rights in 
the early period of Santo Domingo’s history, 

■ but wo do know there were various queens in 
the island who were themselves the centre of 
power, tha’ they ruled aud led and guided their 
people, and were loved and obeyed by them, 
unsuspicious that they were usurping the civil 
authority or political eminence of man. Nor 
do we find them coarser or more man-like be- 
cause of their position, or different from other 
women, except it be iu the beauty, wisdom or 
courage inherent, perhaps, alike with their 
power. (No true woman at the present day 
claims more for her sex than was accorded to 
' her as her nnqaedioued right among that sim- 
ple people. 

Formerly men aud women in the Moravian ^ 
Church were married by lot. They were not 
indiscriminately coupled, however, without their 
knowledge or contrary to their wishes. When 
a mau desired to marry, he proposed a woman 
to the authorities, or if he had no proposal to 
make left it to them to suggest a woman. The 
authorities submitted the proposal to the de- 
cision of the lot, and if it was sanctioned, made 
the woman an offer of marriage in the name of 
the man, which offer she was at liberty to reject ; 
the lot binding the authorities to moke the offer, 
but not the woman to accept. If she refused, or 
if the lot negatived the proposal, the man made 
another, and was never forced to marry against 
his will. The brethren defend this usage against 
the ridicule sometimes cast upon it, by claiming 
that while it coutinued there were fewer un- 
happy marriages among them than among the 
same number of people where courting and mar- 
riage were differently regulated. 

For school wear the waterproof cloak should 
be selected as most serviceable. They are 
lined this season with opera flannel, red or 
blue, according to taste. An upper cape iB 
generally added, and a hood lined with black 
silk. For the promenade there is a great choice 
ot patterns. We saw a very tasteful sacque, 
with a cape of navy-blue cloth trimmed with 
four rows of narrow black velvet. The sacque 
was closed all the way down the front by but- 
ton-holes and large black velvet buttons. The 
cape was slashed up the back almost to the 
neck, and trimmed either side. Another style 
is the Polonaise, with cape. The front is fitted 
by cross basque seams, and darts on either side 
extending about half way to the bottom of the 
garment At the centre back seam the skirt is 
cut wide either side aud box plaits sewed in, 
and at each of the side back-seams the skirt is 
looped np high. The cape may be made to 
come half way to the waist, or below it, as de- 
sired. 

Mbs. Harriet Beecher Stowe says ; • ‘Those 
women who prefer the society of gentlemen, 


and who have the faculty of bewitohing their 
senses, never are in the way of hearing from 
this cold matter-of-faot region ; for them it 
really does not exist. Every phrase that meets 
their ear is polished and softened, guarded and 
delicately turned, till there is not a particle of 
homely truth left in it. They pass their time 
in a world of illusions ; they demand these il- 
lusions of all who approaoh them, as the sole 
condition of peace and favor. All persons, as 
a sort of instinct, recognize the woman who 
lives by flattery, and give her the portion of 
meat to which she is entitled in due season ; 
and thus some poor women are hopelessly 
buried, as suicides used to be in Scotland, 
under a mountain of rubbish, to which each 
passer-by adds one stone. It is only by some 
extraordinary power of circumstances that a man 
can be found to invade the sovereignty of a 
pretty woman with any disagreeable tidings ; 
or, as Junius says, “to instruct the throne in 
the language of truth." 

Mr. C. F. Wingate writes to the Springfield 
Republican, of which capital paper he is the New 
York correspondent, that literary receptions 
are of so infrequent occurrence here that we 
have to make the most of them. It is a pity 
that we have not more gathering-places for per- 
sons of cultivation and literary taste in New 
York. The experience of the Carys showed 
that it does not need 'wealth, a fine house, or 
extraordinary ability to form good society, but 
that genuine hospitality is sufficient. The Carys 
made no display and did not exert themselves 
to supply novel or brilliant entertainment, but 
they simply made every one welcome, and let 
them find their own enjoyment, which is the 
best plan, as their success shows. The two 
sisters will be sorely missed here, though their 
house is still made a kind of literary center by 
its present occupant, Mrs. L. Staats, a friend 
of both the sisters, who has pleasant reunions 
on Sunday evenings ; Mrs. Croly (Jennie Jane) 
has taken a house up town, and will receive her 
friends there ; Mrs. Br. Field and Mrs. Prof. 
Youmaas will have their receptions on alternate 
evenings of each fortnight at their new residence 
in the apartment house, corner of Fifth avenue 
aud Fifteenth street ; where Col. Church of the 
Galaxy and Army and Navy Journal, and Prof. 
Carrol, late of the Aldine Press, also live. This 
is one of the latest style of “flat” buildings and 
seems likely to become quite a literary establish- 
ment. Mrs. Botta has already had some small 
entertainments at her house, at one of which 
George Ripley, Mary L. Booth, Capoul the 
tenor, H. T. Tuokerman and a few others were 
present, while others are forthcoming. The 
first of the Lyric Hall receptions as they are 
! called, which are given at intervals by Rev. O. 
B. Frothingham's society, was held lately at 
Mrs. Winchester's, opposite Grameroy Park, 
and was well attended. The Fraternity Club 
of the same society has also begun its third an- 
nual sessions, which are said to be quite as 
interesting as those of the previous winter. Mrs. 
Cleveland and her accomplished daughters have 
had a series of entertainments on succeeding 
Tuesdays, which have the novel feature of com- 
mencing in the afternoon and lasting through 
the evening. They are very pleasant and com- 
bine music, recitation and conversation in an 
agreeable variety. Mr. Greeley, brother of the 
hostess, is often present. Mrs. Moulton, the 
singer, is invited to attend in a week or two, on 
which occasion the company will probably be 
unusually large. 
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Agitators and Reformers. 

The other day we saw a steamer fastened 
to the wharf, whose paddles were flying at 
a rapid rate, beating the water into foam 
and making a fearful agitation in the har- 
bor for a quarter of a mile around. It 
seemed to be a wanton waste of power. 
The machinery was tested, but no progress 
was made. The agitation ended in it9elf. 

It is so with a great deal of the agitation 
in society. It is an aimless disturbance of 
the public mind, producing no progress 
and leading to no results but those inci- 
dent to the disturbance. It prevents stag- 
nation. It provokes thought. It creates 
movement. It unsettles everything, and 
keeps everybody disturbed and everything 
in a turmoil. 

It puts the mental and moral character of 
the agitators to the test. And that is all. 
It ends in agitation. There is endless com- 
motion, a sea of froth and foam, a whirl- 
pool of bubbling and boiling elements, but 
no point is gained and no forward move- 
ment is made. 

All reform implies and requires agitation. 
The steamer must beat the water in order to 
make headway. But the difference between 
agitation and reform is that between disturb- 
ance and progress — a churning of the ele- 
ments for the sake of commotion, and a use 
of the elements for the sake of motion. 
Many so-called reformers are merely agita- 
tors. They are working off an excess of ani- 
mal spirits or emotional force. They are 
merely dissatisfied with things as they are. 
They have no definite ideas of improve- 
ment, no high and pure ideal of order, no 
sublime moral purpose to which all their 
powers are consecrated and all their efforts 
bent. They express their discontent and 
internal discord by mere aimless agitation. 

There is a vast difference between those 
who are inspired with a high moral purpose i 
and working for definite ends, and those I 
who are impelled by irritated discontent. 
They may Work together for a time, but I 
sooner or later they fall apart by inevitable 
gravitation of mind. The truth is not 
to be disguised, that very many agitators 


are. not up to the order iu which they 
live. They are not equal to its duties. 
They are not cultivated and consecrated 
enough to see and meet its require- 
ments. They are not moral enough to deny 
their passions, and gird up their wills for 
public welfare or the ideal standard 
of right. Half the criticism upon so- 
ciety, the complaints against respecta- 
bility, the attacks on government, come 
from people who find it too hard to 
hold themselves up to an order of things 
so much above their present moral devel- 
opment. 

One half of the attacks upon marriage 
come from those who are unequal to 
the sacrifices it calls for and the purity and 
unselfishness it requires, and want an ea- 
sier and looser way of living. They agitate 
in the interest of disorder. Their real 
motto is, Anything but what is. The true 
reformer agitates only as a means to the a t- 
tainment of a high moral end. He is in- 
spired with an ideal good which all his ef- 
forts aim to realize. His disconteut with 
what is comes from the perception of some- 
thing better, and he lives not to unmake, but 
to make anew. The real reformers disturb 
only to advance, criticise only to improve, 
and tear down only to build better. Every 
blow they strike is in the interest of moral- 
ity and order, and every step they take is 
toward a higher civilization. 


Sorosis. 

Last Saturday evening Sorosis enter- 
tained its friends at Delmonico’s parlors 
and banqueting hall. It was a very pleas- 
ant occasion, provided with abundant good 
cheer, and enlivened by toasts, speeches, 
music and recitation. A large number of 
gentlemen guests were present, and some 
of them contributed to the interest of the 
occasion by speeches that had the merit of 
brevity, and were not wanting in point and 
wit, with sense enough to serve as sauce 
for the best of sentiments. The pleasure 
of the occasion was greatly enhanced' by 
seeing so many pleasant people together, 
all of whom ought to be distinguished, 
and some of whom are so. It was difficult 
to tell who was there, for the same reason 
that the country boy could not see the city 
on account of the houses. The city press 
was well represented, and one had an op- 
portunity of seeing some of those mysteri- 
ous beings who hide their personality 
behind the editorial “ we," which is 
usually powerful in proportion as the man 
who uses it keeps out of sight. Certainly 
on this occasion they appeared very much 
like other men, not very terrible to look at, 
and without the flowing hair and Bryonic 
shirt-collar, whioh many people imagine 
are quite indispensable to the editorial 
character. 

The tables presented so much the ap- 
pearance of broken rainbows it would be 
difficult to describe individual dresses. 
Mrs. Wilbour, the lady President, wore a 
beautiful costume of pink silk and black 
lace, and the central table, where she pre- 


sided, was graced by some lovely flowers. 
Near her sat Miss Maria Mitchell, the 
astronomer, in a plain black dress, with a 
simple cap over her iron-gray hair. She 
seems to be considerably past fifty, with a 
strong face marked by intelligence and 
good sense. Mrs. Wilbour’s introductory 
speeoh was olever and to the point. She 
said it was the mission of Sorosis to be 
without a missiou, but when she unfolded 
its idea of mutual improvement and intellec- 
tual companionship, and of preparing the 
way for the future, when men and women 
will not be divided in work and recrea- 
tion, but will each participate in the toils 
and pleasures of the other, it certainly 
seemed that the club had a noble mission, 
and the entertainment of the, evening was a 
brilliant illustration of its purpose and 
method. ' 


Rooms. 

Mrs. Stowe has cleverly described the- 
prim frigidity of a class of New England' 
houses, where only by dint of effort the 
visitor succeeds in breaking the ice, and 
when he returns after an absence finds the 
aperture he had made frozen solidly over. 
We all know something about the domestic 
refrigerators people choose to calf homes, - 
and the escape from them is almost as agree- 
able as breaking jail to a convict. 

Booms are healthy and pleasant in pro- 
portion as they let us int® the seoret of 
healthy, pleasant lives led between their 
walls. A writer to one of onr daily papers 
complains that **most of the parlors in the 
handsome, private city houses resemble the 
saloons of hotels and steamboats — gilded 
mirrors, carved chairs, stiff- looking uncom- 
fortable sofas, the whole room looking as if 
it were never used except on state occa- 
sions.” Sueha state apartment is like a cold; 
bath without the chill taken off. We plunge- 
in with a shrinking, and are only too happy 
to get out again, supported by the con- 
sciousness of having done the right thing. 

A suspicion haunts us that the second story 
may be free and easy, and even the base- 
ment may be kind and sociable : we long to^ 
escape above or below stairs, and are only 
kept in the dull but dazzling parlor by our 
respect for the proprieties. 

Who would not exchange all the gilded 
stupidity of city parlors for such a room as 
Miss Alcott describes in “Little Women ” — 
a room with rather a shabby carpet, where 
the girls had glorioua times, and where Jo 
used to lie on the old lounge dreaming out 
her stories in the firelight. 

But few people have yet learned the art 
of making rooms fine and beautiful and at 
the same time genial and homelike. We 
shut up the pleasantest part of the house, 
and never resort to it except in our best 
clothes, and with company manners. Many 
a hostess behaves as if she needed intro- 
duoibg to her owu parlors quite as much as 
the most unfamiliar of her guests. One 
gets no hint of the employments of such 
a lady, and goes away with the feeling that 
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she might as appropriately have hired a 
hall to receive her friends in as attempt to 
welcome them to what she styles her own 
house, bat which she has failed to make her 
own, and over which the upholsterer tyr- 
annizes. 

It is pleasant to think of Miss Edgeworth 
writing her stories in a sunny room, with 
her family about her, and reading passages 
to those present as she composed. Who 
does not envy the fortunate friend who 
found his way to that charming sanctum of 
authorship and cheerful domestic life ? 
Jean Paul Richter wrote for a dozen years 
in a small kitchen where his mother busied 
herself with household employments ; and 
so accustomed did he become to the clatter 
of pots and pans it was difficult for him to 
arrange bis thoughts without the aid of this 
novel accompaniment. What fine society 
awaited those who visited Jean Paul’s hum- 
ble kitchen ! The life he lived there was 
like one of Shakespeare’s plays worthily 
acted upon a shabby little stage. 

In the last chapter of gossip concerning 
Miss Mitford, the writer tells us that he 
found her living in a village street, with 
her windows and garden filled with cow- 
slips and violets. “ I remember,” he says, 
“ the room into which I was shown was 
sanded, and a quaint old clock behind the 
door was marking off the hour in small but 
very loud pieces. The cheerful old lady 
called to me from the heud of the stairs to 
come up into her sitting-room. I sat down 
by the open window to converse with her, 
and it was pleasant to see bow the village 
children as they went bv stopped to bow 
and courtesy. One curly-headed little urchia 
made bold to take off his well-worn cap, 
and wait to be recognized as “ little John- 
ny.’ ” “No great scholar,” paid the kind- 
hearted old lady to me, “ but a sad rogue 
among our flocks of geese. Only yesterday 
the young marauder was detected, by my 
maid, with a plump gosling staffed half way 
into his pocket.” “White she was thus dis- 
coursing of Johnny’s peccadilloes, the lit- 
tle fellow looked up with a knowing expres- 
sion, and very soon caught in his cap a gin- 
gerbread dog which the old lady threw to 
him from the window. ” “ I wished he loved 
his book as well as he relishes a sweet cake,” 
sighed she, as the boy kicked up his heels 
and disappeared down the lane.” Could 
anything be. pleasanter than this glimpse of 
Mary Mitford’s sitting-room, on sociable 
and friendly terms with sunshine and flow- 
ers and birds and little children. 

Guests are best entertained by being taken 
into the confidence of a household and 
made partakers of its life. Becky Sharpe j 
showed great tact and knowledge of human 
nature in keeping a work-basket on her 
drawing-room table, with a little child’s un- 
finished garment in it, to impress visitors 
with her maternal love and care. Home is 
not made of walls, but of hearts. It is an 
atmosphere, invisible, but palpable and 
pervasive, so that whoever enters it feels its 
warmth and breathes its vitality and is 
drawn into instant communication with the 


household. Upholstery is well enough if 
there is hot too much of it ; but where the 
splendor of the furnishings gets the better 
of the sociability and refinement of the 
inmates, and we forget Nature in art, and 
mind in the display of carving and articles 
of vertu,fche home is lost in the exhibition- 
room. Most fashionable rooms want hu- 
manizing. They have so little genial, sun- 
ny, stimulative life-element in and about 
them that they oppress with their splendor, 
and chill with their coldness, and silence 
with their shining. It is this cheery, ge- 
nial, human element, which come3 out of 
the minds and lives of their occupants, that 
made the old, plainly furnished rooms of 
onr fathers so liome-like and attractive that 
even the sanded floor, and open fireplace, 
and never failing knitting work, are em- 
balmed in grateful and loving remem- 
brance. 


Holidays. 

For weeks previous to the beautiful 
Christmas festival tbe Winter air seems 
ruddy with kindliness. The “cockles of 
the heart ” be^in to warm, and brotherly 
love flows into the interstices of many a 
nature that is droughty and hard during the 
rest of the year. How admirably this oc- 
casion has been contrived, so that even the 
most selfish are unwilling to forego the 
exercise of, to them, unusual benevolence, 
and the most noble-spirited are inspired by 
sacred associations. 

We may enter upon December in a carp- 1 
ing temper, prepared to pick a quarrel with 
the expensive customs of the season, but 
before the twenty-fifth of the month a 
fine holiday infection seizes upon us, and 
we find ourself rushing about the streets 
with our arms full of queer parcels, and 
our heart in a glow of undiscriminating 
benevolence, anxious to fill with good 
things the pockets of all the ragged chil- 
dren we meet, even though their red toes 
do peep hopelessly through the gaps of 
their shoes and their faces stand in sad need 
of a vigorous application of soap and water. 
It is this desire to make people happy in 
the way they enjoy most — not according to 
rigid rules — that fills the air with cheeri- 
ness. It does not suffice now to tie a clean 
pinafore on the little beggar child, and 
leave bis hands empty of toys and his 
mouth unsweetened by confectionery. Nor 
does it suffice to furnish the poor old dame 
with her dole of soup and crust of bread. 
The most have turkey and tarts. And the 
fact of turkey and tarts for those who 
generally go turkeyless and tartless makes 
half the charm of this time of year. Charity 
on other days is apt to assume a grim and 
forbidding guise. Too many of our “ re- 
treats ” and “ homes ” and places of refuge 
are like jails, and too many of their keepers 
like jailors. Soup tickets and flannels are 
comfortable things, but the very poor have 
yearnings beyond these, and at the holidays 
the dry stalk of philanthropy buds and 
blossoms, and some of the most indestruo^ 


ible cravings of human nature find gratifi- 
cation. 

This fine glow of benignity makes our 
Christmas more in anticipation than the 
fact. It comes to us a week or a fortnight 
ahead of the date set down in the calendar. 
We enjoy it there at our ease, for the 
charm of uncertainty has not been dis- 
pelled, and it remains a vague delightful 
hope we cannot remember ever having 
realized, bat which we are ajways dimly 
anticipating. 

Unreflecting people in high health are 
best fitted to enjoy the fact of a holiday. 
Entire cessation from the customary 
routine of work to make a business of 
pleasure causes nervous fears lest some of 
its delights shall be missed, and takes from 
I that fine spontaneousness which is the quint- 
essence of enjoyment. The more intel- 
lectual and earnest people become, tflfy less 
successful are they in getting such traps to 
catch sunbeams. Their pastime must par- 
take of the nature of surprise in order to 
bring with it sufficient novelty to charm. 
It must rush round a corner, so to speak, 
seize hold of them and bear them away. 
They can afford less than any other class to 
remeditate what they enjoy. 

A great deal has been written concerning 
the loneliness of holidays to lonely people 
— those who have been bereft of objects of 
affectioD, outlived their hopes, lost the 
prizes of life, and grown gray in heart ; yet 
something might be added. It is not alone 
that their faded nosegays contrast with the 
dewy garlands of happier people ; they are 
called upon to simulate a mirthfulness they 
cannot feel, or else carry about with them 
the painful consciousness of making an 
ugly blotch of shade in somebody’s sun- 
shine. Tlie musk they must put on hurts 
more than the old sad face they have worn 
so long that it has become a familiar and 
friendly sort of creature, and need not be 
feared or courted. It is better, they say, 
to be at home with pain than abroad with 
pleasure. What sombre-minded people 
dread is the simulacrum of joy. They beg, 
“Let us alone, to plod our dull round and 
live out our little bleak diy without 
mirth.” Perhap3 they ought not to be let 
alone ; and the trouble with holidays is 
that they come bustling in and cry loudly, 
“Oheer up; be merry.” Whereas such 
sick miuds need the most gently persuasive 
invitations out into the faint Spring sun- 
shine. Healthy souls do not live louely 
and uncheered. Good writers love to depict 
the victims of circumstances going down in 
au unequal struggle with the world. There 
are too mauy such, but the larger number 
of morbidly unhappy people have in part, 
at least, created their own unhappiness. 
They are none the less to be commiserated, 
and heaven bless the self-constituted mis- 
sionary tender and pitiful enough to do 
them good. Ou holidays, amid loud and 
vociferous gayety, they need more sympathy 
than the ragged, hungry urchin who looks 
longingly in at the rich man’s festive 
table. 
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A Splendid Reception. 

Jennie June writes to the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial that one of the finest receptions that 
have taken place in New York this season was 
given the other day, atone of those great stone 
mansions up town, whose rooms of vast dimen- 
sions seem wade expressly to receive five hun- 
dred friends, # but have not the least suspicion 
of cosiness or home Hie about them ; crimson 
carpeting, cream-tinted walls, frescoed in bands 
of crimson and gold, some lovely pictures and 
statnaiy, and a magnificent conservatory open- 
ing the whole length from one side of the draw- 
ing-room, and displaying its wealth of tropical 
fruits and flowers, that was all that the floating 
ma ss of g neats made visible. 

A novelty in the arrangements consisted of 
small tables arranged with seats, in the conser- 
vatory, at which refreshments were served ; 
cakes, creams, ice^, crystallized fruits, choice 
grapes, wiue and iced punch, and over the 
whole unseen music which inspired bat did not 
interrupt conversation. The atmosphere was 
that of Summer, and heightened the beaut v of 
the fair and graceful women who, emerging 
from their fur-lined wrappings, stood a miss of 
paint, changing delicate color, shimmering be- 
neath waves of misty lace. O ie of the dresses 
was of very pale blue satin embroidered witii 
rose buds and trimmed with wonderful white 
Duchesse lace, the finest ever made. Another 
was a point buff faille, embroidered with gar- 
lands of field flowers upon flounces, and tunic 
of the same edged with crimped fringe. A 
third was a delicate pink faille, the flounces 
headed and the tunic ornamented with feather 
rucking of the same. Tue looping is effected 
with bows and ends of black velvet and 1'eatb- | 
era. 

One of the toilettes was rery quaint. It was 
of black velvet, with stomacher aud petticoat of 
white satin, ornamented with gold embroidery. 
The bodice and sleeves were trimmed with very 
r : .ch white lace, headed with strings of pearls, 
and pearls lormed the necklace, nud a sort of 
coronet for her hair, which was worn in a pro- 
fusion of natural curls. It was the costume of 
the time of Charles the First. The young la- 
dies wore white tulle garlands with flowers or 
white lace, or muslin over light tinted silk. 
Hardly any jewels were worn but pearls and 
diamonds. Here and there a shell necklace 
and fan were to be seen, but they looked ex- 
ceedingly out of place. The white inside vests 
of the gentlemen have almost disappeared. 
Instead there is a great display of delicately- 
embroidered shirt lrout and minute diamond 
studs. 


The Amaranth has comforted the generations j 
for centuries with hopes of immortality and | 
dreams of heaven. Homer describes the Thes- J 
salians as wearing crowns of amaranth at the 
funeral of Achilles ; and Milton calls it the 

“ Immortal Amaranth 1 a flower which once 
In Par ad i ee, fast by the tree of life. 

Began to bloom.” 

Retaining much of its beauty in a dried state, 
it is to the Christian the emblem of immortali- 
ty. As such it is extensively used in France to 
decorate graves ; any one who has ever visited 
Pere la Chaise, the romantic “ Grave of France,” 
must have noticed this. 


Human Life. 

A child, with her bright blue eyee. 

And hair like golden spray, 

Sat on the rock by the steep cliff's foot 
As the ocean ebbed away. 

And ahe longed for the milk-white shining foam, 
As it danced to the shingles’ bnm, 

And stretched out her hand, and tottered fast 
To bring the white feathers home. 

And still as she strayed the tide ebbed fast, 

And the gleaming foam laughed on. 

And the white fluff shrank from the tiny feet, 
And the little fat hands caught none. 

She sat wearily down by the ateep cliff’s foot. 

Till tbe waves seemed to change their mind, 
And the white foam flowed to her as she sat, 

As though ’twould at last be kind. 

And tbe fluff played over her soft white feet, 

And tbe feathers flew ap to her chin. 

And the soft loving water kissed her lips. 

And I carried my dead child in. 


Tapestry. 

A Lady writer in The Capital says tapestry 
may be considered the highest piece of embroi- 
dery, as in old times the embroidress drew the j 
desigu in outline upon her fabric, aud worked 
her colors and her needle by the guidance of her 
own taste. Embroidery was then an art that 
miglit have ranked with water-color drawing or 
oil painting. Tapestry is extremely ancient, but 
we have very little information of it before the 
lime of lhe Saracens. The Saracenic tapestries 
were only ornamented by flowers and geometric 
figures. The Flemmings aimed higher aud 
sought to make them pictorial histories. So 
important did this art become that the greatest 
masters of paintiug, from Raphael downwards, 
bestowed their greatest efforts upon cartoons to 
serve as copies for the tapestry workers. 

The oldest piece in existence is the Bayeux 
tapostry, believed to have been worked by Ma- 
tilda of Flanders aud her maids, and presented 
by her to Bishop Odo of the cathedral of Bay- 
enx. This wonderful needle painting was 
wrought on a web of canvas or linen with wool- 
en threads of various colors, and represented 
the invasion and conquest of England by the 
Normans. It coutained, according to Brace, 
500 quadrupeds, birds, etc., 623 men, 202 hors- 
es, 65 dogs, 37 buildings, 41 ships, aud 49 
trees — 1,512 figures in all. 

The Gobelin tapestry comes next in order. 
This work was commenced by two brothers, in 
a small house that had been used by one Gobe- 
lin, a woolen dyer. It was afterwards carried on 
by a Dutchman named Gluck. The work in 
time attracted the attention of Colbert, minister 
of Louis the Fourteenth, who advised that mon- 
arch to take it under royal patronage. The 
works are now exceedingly rare and of im- 
mense value, designed principally as presents to 
crowned heads. 


In this country orange flowers are worn by a 
bride on the oooasion of herwedding simply as a 
fragrant ornament to lend still farther grace 
and beauty to the fair being who is to give her- 
self away for life. In the interior of France, 
however, these orange flowers are worn as a 
testimonial of purity, not only of the bride her- 
! self, but of integrity aud morality in the 
character of her relatives. In certain provinces 
its adornment is considered as a sacred right, 
obtained by undoubted character, and as such 
proudly maintained, 


The Thompson College. 

The Thompson Free Medical College in this 
city is an illustration of what an earnest and de- 
termined woman can do when she sets out. Mrs. 
Sarah A Chevalier, a physician of this city, and 
Mrs. Rachel Cutler Martin, who studied medi- 
cine in Philadelphia many years ago, and 
found from her own experience and observation 
what difficulties are in the way of a woman’s 
obtaiuing a thorough medical education, con- 
ceived tbe idea ol havingafree medical college for 
women in this city. Mrs. Martin applied to 
Dr. Woolworth of the State Regency, but only 
to obtain the promis9 of his decided opposition 
to her plan. Then she went to the State Leg- 
islature, where, after numerous rebuffs and dis- 
couragements, she finally succeeded in obtain- 
ing a charter; and then, by persistent application, 
obtained the signature of the Godrnor before 
the Legislature adjourned. But 4fne charter 
merely granted permission ; it did not create an 
institution. 

After several months of hard struggling, at her 
own private expense, and with considerable 
pecuniary sacrifice, Mrs. Martin succeeded iu 
interesting a number of persons in her plan ; 
and finally, Mrs. 'Thompson, a wealthy lady of 
New York, became interested in the incipient 
institution, and gave vitality to it by a hand- 
some gift, which has set its machinery in ope- 
ration. The lectures began Monday, Dec. 18, 
at 225 East Fifty-third street, and with a very 
encouraging promise both as to numbers and 
interest. A great many inquiries and applica- 
tions have already been received, but owing to 
the lateness of the season the regular classes 
will be smaller this term than the next Among 
the lecturers already engaged are Drs. J. Y. C. 
Smith, Dr. Wm. White, Dr. F. R. Marvin, Dr. 
Sarah A. Chevalier, and Dr. Cass. When it is 
remembered that one of the chief difficulties iu 
the way of women's obtaining a complete medical 
education is their inability to pay tbe large ex- 
penses of a course of study, and that most of 
the young women who wish to be physicians 
are poor, and have to earn a living while pur- 
suing their professional studies, the value of 
this institution bcomes evident. May its efforts 
be crowned with a success which shall make it 
a monument of woman’s faith, perseverance, 
and generosity, as well as a fountain of know- 
ledge and inspiration. It is woman’s mission 
to be a healer as well as a comforter ; and the 
next generation will read the history of the 
struggles of our woman to obtain a medical 
education with surprise at the prejudice of men 
and pride in the faith and heroism of the sex. 


It is well known that in New York, as well as 
in the cities of the Old World, there is a great 
deal ot business done in the marriage brokerage 
line ; which means that, for a certain amount, 
varying in accordance with the financial or so- 
cial standing of one or both parties, a broker 
agrees to procure a rich, a handsome, a witty 
or a wise wife or husband for the persons apply- 
ing. Introductions are procured, suits encour- 
aged, settlements made, and marriages effected 
through the broker, he receiving compensation 
from one or from both of the persons interested 
— we will not say benefited. At the wedding 
ends the broker’s responsibility or interest. 
The future belongs to the parties themselves, 
and if they find they are both sold it is not the 
fault of the broker. It is not very pleasant for 
a husband to learn, too late, that his wife, 
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■whom he supposed rich, is not worth a penny, 
and vice versa\ bat where both are sold a recon- 
ciliation is more easy. It is by such means 
that marriage is degraded, and the way is pre- 
pared for vice and divorce if not for erime. 


A Home in the Heart. 

Oh ask not a home la the mansions of pride, 

Where marble ehlnes oat in the pillar sand walls ; 

Though the roof be of gold, it is brilliantly cold, 

And joy may not be found in its torch-lighted halls. 

Bnt seek for a bosom all honest and trne. 

Whore love once awakened will nover depart ; 

Turn, tnrn to that breast like a dove to its nest. 

And yon’ll find there’s no home like a heme in the 
heart. 

Oh 1 link bnt one spirit that’s warmly sincere. 

That will heighten your pleasure and solace your care; 

Find a tool yon may trust as the kind and the Jnst, 

And be sure the wide world holds no treasure so rare. 

Then the frowns of misfortune may shadow our lot. 

The cheek-aearing tear-drops of sorrow may start. 

But a star never dim sheds a halo for him 
Who ean turn far repose to a home in the heart 

Eliza Coos. 


The ermine is n far which is produced in 
many countries, but only in perfection in Swe- 
den, Norway, and the home of Alexis. By the 
wisdom ot nature the weasel of Southern cli- 
mates becomes pure white in these snow-covered 
regions, where it woald be exposed to the view 
of its enemies. There is no restriction on the 
wearing of this fur in England at the present 
day, but in the reign of Edward III. it was ex- 
pressly forbidden to all but the royal family. A 
similar prohibition ttill exists in Austria. The 
sovereign and members of the royal family can 
alone wear trimmings to their robes of state, in 
which the fur is spotted all over with black — a 
spot in every square inch of the fur. These 
dots are not formed of the jet-black tail of the- 
ermine, bnt of the jaws of black Astrachan 
lambs. Peeresses wear capes in which rows of 
spots denote their degrees of rank. Peers wear 
bars of pure ermine upon their scarlet robes. 


Th* Victoria Magazine, in a sensible article 
on woman’s dress, says: “We shall await with 
cariosity & modification which must ensue in 
“ dress" as women rise above the level of the 
now absorbing theme, to an altitude from 
whence what was once seemingly cf vital mo- 
ment will be diminished to right and just pro- 
portions. We earnestly hope, and sincerely 
believe, that the change we shadow will, ere 
long, exercise a marked influence in chasing 
more than one evil from the social body — evils 
which cannot be traced to an apotheosis of what 
is altogether sundry, and tho origin of innume- 
rable drawbacks to the advancement and solid 
happiness of women. We have too large a 
faith in the beauty, grace, modesty, and myriad 
charms of women to dread the effect of pro- 
testing against the flagrant eccentricities of 
fashion which frequently pass the borders of 
decorum, comfort, health and true art." 


J> American girls would relieve their mothers 
of some ot their household burdens, so that 
they eonld occupy a proper and dignified place 
in society, it would be very much better for 
them . The insolent assumption by daughters 
of the honors of hostess-ship, the careless in- 
difference with which fathers and daughters 
take all the pleasures that come to baud, and 
leave to the mother the care, monotony, and 
weariness oi an eternal round of household 
duties, is a disgrace to American girlhood, of 
whiek they ought to rid themselves at once. 


Col. Higginson writes to'tbe Woman's Jour- 
nal that there are at work, in another part of 
Ihe house, two paper-hangers, a man and his 
wife, each 45 or 50 years of age. Their children 
are grown up and some of them married ; they 
have a daughter at home who is old enough to 
do the housework and leave the mother free. 
There is no possible way of organizing the 
labors of this household so judicious as this ; 
the married pair work together during the day 
and go home toge her to their evening rest. A 
happier couple I never saw ; it is a delight to 
see them cheerfnlly at work together, cutting, 
pasting, hanging ; their life seem3 like a pro- 
longed industrial picnic, and if I had the ill-luck 
to own as many palaces as an English duke, I 
should keep them permanently occupied in put- 
ting fresh papers on the walls. 


Fbedebick W. Robertson, the distinguished 
English preacher, once wrote to a lady friend: 
“I never knew but one or two fast readers and 
readers ot many books whose knowledge was 
worth anything. Miss Martinean says of her- 
self that she is the slowest of readers— some- 
times a page an hour. But then what she reads 
she makes Girls read too ninch and 

think too little. I will answer for it that there 
are few girls of eighteen who have not read 
more books than I have ; and as to religious 
books, I can count upon my Augers in two min- 
utes all I have ever read. But they are mine." 


The unprotected female is the woman without 
a vote. She is, indeed, an artificial production 
of literature nud society. God has given to 
every creature the power to protect itself. Even 
the oyster has its shell. Women have power to 
protect themselves if they will only ex?rt it. 
She has that power which appeals to the true 
manhood in man and asserts the true woman- 
hood in woman. So we may speak of the self- 
protecting woman. She can interpose her own 
strong presence to win the oppressor and the 
oppressed, and project not only herself but 
those who are weaker than herself. 


We extract this from the Judges’ report in 
Department II., Group 4, at the fortieth ex- 
hibition of the American Institute, held in the 
city of New York, October, 1871 : 

Nos. C36 and 640— Set of walnut chamber 
furniture, Lang & Nau, 292 and 294 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

It is the finest set of furniture in the exhibition 
and worthy of the highest praise for its tastelul 
design and workmanlike finish. 

No. 639 — Walnut and gilt portfolio easel. Its 
design displays good taste, and it is well 
finished. They accord it high praise. 

No. 640— Gilt chair in satin. Its design and 
workmanship are excellent. 

Baldwin, the Clothier. 

From the Washington Chronicle is taken the 
following item, which we gladly reproduce and 
subscribe to : 

“‘Christmas is Coming.’ — This is the sug- 
gestive heading of a handsome, tinted, eight- 
page, illustrated sheet, published by Baldwin 
the clothier, northeast oorner of Canal and 
Broadway, New York, for free circulation. With 
it comes a neat chromo print, called * The First 
Suit,’ which is not only very pleasant to look 
upon, but very suggestive to parents. Mr. 
Baldwin wants to see all the little boys as happy 


on Christmas morning as this one whose picture 
he gives ns. Indeed, it is broadly hinted that this 
gentleman likes to see everybody happy, and 
that he is a genuine ‘ Great-heart.’ A leading 
article in his Christmas sheet is written by Laura 
C. Holloway, of the Brooklyn Union. In this 
is anew manifested Mr. Baldwin’s unvarying 
recognition of lady journalists, and that appre- 
ciation of their talents and abilities for which he 
is Dot only renowned, but remembered.” 


The nioitrstcd Phrenological Journal 
for 187a. 

OBJECTS. 

New readers will naturally inquire, Wbat are 
the specific objects of the Phrenological Jour- 
nal ? What does it purpose to teach ? Former 
readers are familiar with its plans, purposes 
and teachings. They accept its platform with- 
out lear of being misled by erroneous theoriQL 
or doubtful statements of fact. The following 
are among the topics deemed useful and impor- 
tant for all to understand : — 

ORIGIN OF RACES. 

Where did we come from ? Whither do we 
tend ? Iq the study of Ethnology, or the 
Natural History of Man, we fiad illimitable fields 
for research and exploration. With each suc- 
cessive decade wo are enabled to report “pro- 
gress" iu this department, although we may 
never attaiu to a full knowledge of the origin or 
the destiny of the race of man. Whatever dis- 
coveries may be made, whatever is newly de- 
veloped on the subject, will bo recorded iu 
the Phrenological Journal. 

THE HUMAN BODY. 

In the department of Physiology we seek to 
describe the different bodily organs, such as 
heart, lung3, stomach, etc., with their severa 
functions, with a view to their pc iper use and 
healthy acliou in the generation of vitality or 
the principle of life. There is a reciprocal ac- 
tion of body and brain, aud to have sound 
minds we must first have healthy bodies. Wo 
purpose in the Phrenological Journal for 
1872 to show how. 

HEALTH AT HOME. 

Are we well? or are we ill? Do we enjoy 
life? or do we endure it? Good digestion, good 
circulation, good breathing powers, sound sleep 
— “Nature’s sweet restorer and other con- 
ditions, depend largely on ourselves— on how 
we live. It shall be our3 to point the way 
through the Journal— to correct physiological 
habits, so that each reader may live in accord- 
ance with the laws of his being and with bis 
own highest health and happiness. 

THE HUMAN BRAIN. 

What of it? Is it the organ of the mind? Do 
we think, feel, enjoy, or suffer through these 
nervous centres ? Are different portions of the 
brain allotted to perform different functions of 
the mind? Is the forehead, back-head, side- 
head and*top-head one inseparable mass ? or is 
it, like other parts of the body, divided into 
separate orgav.s? We see through the eve, 
hear through the ear, smell, taste, feel, etc., 
through special organs. Then why not separate 
organs or nerves for speech, color, music, 
imitation, devotion, construction, etc., like so 
many separate telegraphic wires? Can these 
organs be cultivated, strengthened, enlarged? 
or if too large, can they be restrained or con- 
trolled ? Yea, verily ; and we are accountable 
for the right or wrong use of the «ame. Insanity, 
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imbecility and other mental infirmities come 
through diseased brains ; while those who rise 
to eminence, and turn all there is of them to 
good account, have brains, bodies and minds 
properly developed and in harmonious action. 
The Phonological Journal considers all ques- 
tions relating to the subject. 

BEADING FACES. 

That “the Signs of Characteb ” have their 
external marks and locations in the “ human 
face divine,” that a System of Physiognomy 
based on Anatomy, Physiology, and Phrenology 
has been established beyond controversy, no 
one who has studied the subject can doubt. 
But though toe do know what we claim to be 
true, there is much yet to be learned. This field 
is being explored by earnest workers, and every 
ray of new light will be heartily welcomed by 
Journal readers who would know how to read 
the motives ot strangers at a glance. 

education. 

Not only intellectual but physical, social, and 
moral. We must call out — develop — the whole 
man if we would attain the best results. “Cul- 
tivate the physical exclusively, and you have an 
athlete or a snvage ; the moral only, and you 
have an enthusiast or a maniac ; the intellectual 
only, and you have a diseased oddity~it may be 
a monster. It is only by training all together— 
the physical, intellectual, social, 8nd spiritual — 
that the complete man— 1 in Lhe image of God ’ 
— can be formed. ” 

CHILDREN • 

Besides the best parental training at home, 
children require the best training and discipline 
of the schools ; and here such appliances should 
be found as shall quicken, strengthen, aud call 
into action every nerve and every mu cle of body 
and brain. So in onr asylums, prisons, aud 
reformatories, means — educational — should be 
adopted by which pauper, imbecile, or culprit 
should be improved while in restraint, so that 
when set at liberty he may become self-controll- 
ing, self-regulatiug, and self-supporting. These 
are some of the objects of the kind of education 
which we seek through The Phrenological 
Journal to establish. 

OUR COUNTRY. 

All things looking to improved methods in 
agricnlture, manufacturing, commerce ; in edu- 
cation — secular and religious ; in art, and in the 
dissemination of general intelligence ; in migra- 
tion and in emigration ; in the settlement of our 
wild lands ; in railways, canals, the opening of 
rivers and harbors ; in cheap postage, cheap 
transportation of freight ; in opening np our 
mines of coal, iron, lead, copper, silver, and 
gold ; in the improvements of our domestic 
animals, or fruits, grains, roots, and other pro- 
dnctions — in short, we take a lively interest in | 
all things going to develop any and all interests 
for the building np of a great nation of free, 
intelligent, honest, patriotic American citizens. 
The Phrenological Journal shall be the expo 
nent of no particular sect, clique, or party, but 
of all who love God and their fellow-men, and 
who will make any personal sacrifice for the 
maintenance of good government and the build- 
ing up of onr American Democratic Bepablic. 

science of the soul. 

Our studies begin with the material part of 
man, and end in the spiritual. 1st. Anatomy, 
or the General Structure, being the basis. 2d. 
Physiology, or the Vital, life -generating organs. 
3d. Phrenology, or the Brain and Nervous sys- 


tem — taking in Physiognomy ; and so on up 
through the mental into the spiritual, culminat- 
ing in Psychology, the Science of the Soul. 
Beyond this mortal senses cannot reach. Here 
Faith begins. This brings us into close rela- 
tions with the Creator ; en rapport with Deity ; 
faca to face, as it were, with angels and with 
God. Oar studies lead us to this, and leave us 
here in the realms of the prophetic. We go 
through life, from earth to heaven — if we go ac- 
cording to Divine will — paesiug through all the 
different stages, from the bnd of childhood, 
through the flower of youth, into the ripe fruit 
of maturity, culminating in the spiritual. Thus 
we go from tha cradle to the grave, thence to 
the abode of angels and archangels, where the 
good shall dwell with God forevermore. To all 
these subjects the Phrenological Journal is 
devoted. It is a first class magazine, published 
at $3 a year. Single numbers 30 cents. Speci- 
men sent free on receipt of 2 stamps. Address 
S. R. Wells, 389 Broadway, New York. A 
new volume, the 54th, begins with the January 
number, and now is a good time to subscribe. 
Address as above. 


Example for the Ladles. 

Mrs. M. L. Slopeb, Cottonwood Falls (for- j 
merly of Leavenworth), earned, in dressmaking, 
with a Wheeler & Wilson Machine, in 65A 
months, $13,340 ; ia 1866 she earned $4,250 ; in 
December, 1867, $435. The machine has been 
constantly employed siuce 1861 without a cent 
lor repairs. 

AKROPAUAMEDE! 

“ What I Know of Insanity. 

An important new work, entitled 

“THE TEMPLE;” 

Or, DISEASES OF THE BRAIN AND NERVES, 
Developing the origin and philosophy of Mania, Insan 
ity and Crime, with Full Directiot s and Prescriptions 
for their Treatment and Cure. 

BY ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS, 

Author of Twenty volumes on the “ Harmonial Philos- 
ophy,” etc, 

A large, handsome volume of 460 pages •, beautifully 
' printed and bound, with an original frontispiece. Cloth 
edition, $1.50. Postage, 20 cents. Paper, $1, 

Address the publishers, WM. WHITE & CO., 

J At the " Banner of Light” Bookstore, 158 Washington 
•treet, Boston, Mass. ; also our New Tork Agents, the 
I American News Company, 119 Nassau street. New York- 

RANGE AND HEATER DEPOT. 

A. MoPHERSON, 

No. 2334 WATER STREET, NEW TORN, 

Would call the attention of the pnblic te the 

RADIANT, or NEW FIRE-PUCE HEATER, 

one that wiU beat below as well as the upper rooms. It 
has a shit Id to prevent the mica from being smoked; 
has a dust-damper by which the stove can be cleaned ont 
and a fire removed without dust Any one who exam 
ines the grate will bs satisfied that it is superior to any 
heater yet made. 

Also for sale the American Range, THE MONARCH, 
an elevated oven range. 

The fitna Stationary Heater, THE VULCAN PORT- 
ABLE HEATER ; also, COOKING STOVES, for coal or 
wood, SELF-FEEDING STOVES, and a variety of Heat- 
fJtovea , all of which Will be told at low prices. 


MB 8. WINSLOW'S 

SOOTHING SYBUP, 

For Children Teething, 
greatly facilitates the process of teething by softening 
the gums, reducing all inflammation— will allay all pain 
and spasmodic action, and is 

Sube to Regulate the Bowels. 

Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 
and 

Fellef and Health to Youb Infants. 

We have put up and sold this article for years, and 
CAN SAY IN CONFIDENCE AND TRUTH ot It what wo 
have never been able to say of any other medicine— 
NEVER HAS IT FAILED IN A SINGLE INSTANCE TO 
EFFECT A CURE when timely UBed. Never did we 
know an instance of dissatisfaction by any one who used 
it ; on the contrary, all are delighted with its opera- 
tions, and speak in terms of highest commendation of 
its magical effects and medical virtues. We speak in 
this matter “ WHAT WE DO KNOW,” after years of ex- 
perience, and pledge our reputation for the fulfilment 
of what we here declare. In almost every instance 
where the infant is suffering from pain and exhaustion 
relief will be found in fifteen or twenly minutgfkfter the 
syrup is administered . 

This valuable preparation has been used with 
NEVER- FAILING SUCCESS in 

Thousands of Cases. 

It’not only relieves the child from pain, but invigor- 
ates the stomach and bowelB, corrects acidity, and gives 
tone and energy to the whole system. It will almost 
instantly relieve 

Gulping is the Bowels and Wind Colic. 

We believe it the best and surest remedy in the world in 
all cases of DYSENTERY AND DIARRHOEA IN CHIL- 
DREN, whether it arises from teething or from any other 
cause. We would say to every mother who has a child 
suffering from any of the foregoing complaints — Do not 
let your prejudices nor the prejudices of others stand be- 
tween your suffering child and the relief that will be 
SURE— yes, ABSOLUTELY 8UBE— to follow the use of 
this medicine if timely used.' Fall directions for using 
will accompany each bottle. None genuine unless the 
facsimile ot CURTIS A PERKINS, New York, is on the 
outside wrapper 

Sold by all Druggists throughout the world. 

FRANCIS & LOUTREL 

No. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 

Stationers, Printers, and Manufactur- 
ers of Patent Spring-back 
Account Books. 

All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers, Desks, 
Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, Diaries, 
Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, 

Wallets, Ac., Ac. 

We keep everything in our line and sell at lowest 
prices. 

SANDFORD’S 

PATENT CHALLENGE HEATERS 

still unsurpassed for Churches, Schools, Dwellings, etc. 
Portable, set in brick, or as Fireplace Heaters. Send 
for circular to the undersigned, makers also of the 
Beacon Light Base-Burners, Sandford’s Mammoth 
Heaters, greatly improved. Improved Challenge 
Ranges, and a great variety of Heating and Cooking 
Stoves and Ranges, Hollow Ware, etc. 

national stove works, 

239 and MI WitM 8t„ N. V. 

PACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 

(METHODIST BUILDING) 

805 Broadway, Cor. Eleventh St. 

Here is where young men are thoroughly equipped 
for the duties of business life. 

Instruction given in the most practical way in all the 
branches of a business education. 

No term divisions. Students can enter at any time. 

Call for circular or address, 

8. 3. PACKARD, Principal. 

LADIES desiring to procure a first-class Sewing M 
chine against easy monthly Instalments or work, may ap* 
ply to 294 Bowery, 167 E. 26th street, 477 9th Ave-, N. Y 
Good wort at high priest, if desired. 1293-ly 
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GETTING UP CLUBS. 

Great Saving to Consumers. 

Parties Inquire how to get np clnbs. Our answer Is, 
send for Price List, and a Club form will accompany it, 
with fall directions, making a large saving to consumers 
and remunerative to Club organizers. 

TIE GREAT AMERICAN TEA C0„ 

C. Bom 43.) 81 A 3 Veaey St., Now ork 

“ The Greatest Luxury in the World." 

TURKISH BATHS, 

Nos. 81 and 83 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
THREE MINUTES’ WALK FROM FULTON FERRY. 


Separate Department for Ladies. 


OPEN from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 

While the Turkish Bath has established itself as an 
elegant and refined luxury, its great feature is its power 
as a remedial agent. 

First class rooms and Board for those desiring accom- 
modations in the Institution. Address 

CHA8. H. SHEPARD, M. D. 



HALL’S 

VEGETABLE SICILIAN 

HAIR 

RENEWER. I 


Every year increases the popularity of this 
valuable Hair Preparation; which is due to 
merit alone. We can assure our old patrons 
that it is kept fully up to its high standard; 
and it is the only reliable and perfected 
preparation for restoring Gray or Faded 
Hair to its youthful color, making it soft, 
lustrous and silken. The scalp, by its 
use, becomes white and clean. It removes 
all eruptions and dandruff, and, by its tonic 
properties, prevents the hair from falling 
out, as it stimulates and nourishes the hair- 
glands. By its use, the hair grows thicker 
and stronger. In baldness, it restores the 
capillary glands to their norma vigor, and 
will create a new growlh, except in extreme 
old age. It is the most economical Hair 
Dressing ever used, as it requires fewer ap- 
plications, and gives the hair a splendid, 
glossy appearance. A. A. Hayes, M.D., 
State Assayer of Massachusetts, says, ** The 
constituents are pure, and carefully selected 
for excellent quality and I consider it the 
Best Preparation for its intended purposes. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicines . i 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


Buckingham's Dye 

FOR THE WHISKERS. 

As our Ken ewer in many cases requires 
too long a time, and too much care, to re- 
store gray or faded Whiskers, we have pre- 
pared this dye, in one preparation, which will 
quickly and effectually accomplish this 
result. It is easily applied, and produces a 
color which will neither rub nor wash off. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price Fifty Cents. 

Manufactured by R. P. HALL & CO., 

NASBVA, B, B, 



Ibis Machine is presented with the fullest assurance 
that It will meet the wants cf the public more fnllv than 
any other, being the largest machine-made, having less 
working parts, running rapid, light and easy ; possessing 
a variety of new and useful attachments for executing 
an enlarged variety of work ; having a new combination 
of feed and working principles, which renders it more 
effective in executing the various grades of work re- 
quired, either in the family or the manufactory ; in 
fact, having every essential element to render it an as- 
sured and speedy success. 

Local agents wanted throughout the United States, to 
whom will be given the most liberal terms known in the 
trade. Send for circular, and address 

THE DAVIS S. M. CO., Watertown, N. Y., 
or its Branches, located at 181 State street, Chicago ; 
163 West Fourth street, Cincinnati ; 612 North Fourth 
street, 8t. Louis ; 460 Fulton street, Troy ; 73 West Balti- 
more street, Baltimore ; 1306 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia ; 22 Temple Place, Boston, and 72C Broadway, New 
York. 1298-1349 



This machine is guaranteed, in its present complete- 
ness, to meet the want of the household, for either do- 
mestic or fancy work. It knits everything and starts 
the work with a selvage edge. Efficient and reliable 
agents wanted in every section of the country, with 
whom the most liberal terms will be made. Books and 
circulars sent to any address, free of charge. All orders 
and communications must be addressed to 

DANA BICKFORD, 

Vice- President and General Agent, 
1297-1300 689 Broadway, New York. 

“Always Ready.” 

WM. B. BROMELL & 00., 
Practical, Prompt and Cheap 

STEAM JOB PRINTERS, 

92 WHITE STREET, 

(Between Broadway and Elm,) NEW YOPX. 

Your favors earnestly solicited. 

Estimates cheerf ally given. 

ffm. B. Bromell, David Smith. 

ise-tao, 


GEO. WOODS & CO.’S 

Parlor & Vestry 

ORGAN'S, 

ARE THE VERY BEST IN USE. 

as proven by their unparalleled success ; which is solel 
due to their 

UNEQUALLED QUALITY OF TONE, 

their great capacity for variety of effect, and the beauty 
of those effects. 

All persons wishing a Parlor Organ for nse, Organists, 
Teachers, or Music Dealers, are invited to acquaint them- 
selves with these Instruments. We feel oonfldent that a 
knowledge of them is all that is required to secure their 
selection. 

Call upon or address 

D0ANE, WING & CUSHING 1 

No. 423 Broome street, New York. 

1281-t 

AYER'S 

SARSAPARILLA 

Is widely kuown as one of the most effectual remedies 
ever discovered for cleansing the system and purifying 
the blood. It has stood the teBt of years, with a con- 
stantly growing reputation, baaed on its Intrinsic virtues, 
and sustained by its remarkable cures. So mild as to be 
safe and beneficial to children, and yet so searching as to 
effectually purge out the great corruptions of the blood, 
such as the scrofulous and syphilitic contamination. 
Impurities, or diseases that have lurked in the system 
for years, soon yield to this powerful antidote, and dis- 
appear. Hence its wonderful cures, many of which ar 
publicly known, of SCROFULA, and all scrofulous dis- 
eases, ULCERS, ERUPTIONS, and eruptive disorders of 
the skin, TUMORS, BLOICHES, BOILS, PIMPLES, 
U3TULES, SORES, Sr. ANTHONY’S FIRE, ROSE or 
ERYSIPELAS, TETTER, SALT RHEUM, SCALD HEAD 
RINGWORM, and internal ULCERATIONS of the UTE- 
RUS, STOMACH aod LIVER. It also cures other com- 
plaints, to which it would not seem especially adapted, 
such as DROPSY, DYSPEPSIA, FITS, NEURALGIA, 
HEART DISEASE, FEMALE WIAKNE68, DEBILITY 
and LEUCORRH(EA, when they are manifestations of the 
scrofulous poisons. 

It is an excellent restorer of health and strength in the 
Spring. By renewing the appetite and vigor of the diges 
tive organs, it dissipates the depression and listless lan- 
guor of the season. Even where no disorder appears, 
people teel better, and live longer, for cleansing the 
blood. The system moves on with renewed vigor and 
a new lease of life. 

PREP ABED BY 

Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Practical Chemists 

LOWELL, MASS., U. 8. A. 

FOE SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE- 

S HENANDOAH V ALLEY i— V». dS W. Va. 

200 Cheap and Fertile Farms 1 Good Markets. Short 
winters and healthy climate. Send for Catalogues, 
Virginia Beal Estate Agency, Marti nsborg, W. Ya, 
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S1MILIA SIM1LIBUS CURANTUR. 


HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 

H AVE PROVED FROM THE M08T AMPLE Ex- 
perience, an entire success ; Simple — Prompt— 1 
Efficient aud Reliable. They are the only medicines ! 
perfectly adapted to popular use— bo simple that mis- 
takes cannot be made in .using them ; bo harmless as to 
be free from danger, and so efficient as to be always re- 
liable. They have raised tho highest commendation 
from all, aud will always render satisfaction. 


H. T. HELMBOLD. 


A CASE OF TWENTY YEARS 


1, Cures Fevers, Congestion, Inflamation9. . 


2. “ Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic 25 

3. “ Crying Colic or Teething of Infants 25 

4. “ Diarrhoaa, of Children or Adults 25 

6. « Dysentery, Griping, Bilious Colic 25 

<5. “ Cholera-Morbus, Vomiting 25 

7. “ Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis 25 

8. “ Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache 26 

9. “ Headaches, 8ick Headache, Vertigo .25 

10. “ Dyspepsia. Bilious Stomach 25 

11. '■ Suppressed or Painful Periods 25 

12. “ Whites, too Profuse Periods 25 

13. “ Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing 26 

14. “ Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions 25 

16 . “ Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains 25 

1 • . " Fever and Ague. Chill Fever, Agues 60 

37. “ Piles, blind or bleeding 50 

18. “ Ophtblamy, and sore or weak eyes 50 

39. “ Catarrh, acute or chronic, Influenza 60 

20. “ Whooping Cough, violen; coughs 60 

21. •* Asthma, Oppressed Breathivg 60 

22. “ Ear Discharges, impaired hearing 60 

23. “ Scrofula, enlarged glands. Swell* • 50 

24. “ Geueral Debility, physical weakness 50 

65. “ Dropsy and Scanty Secretions 50 

26. '* Sea Sickness, Blckness from riding 60 

27. “ Kidney Disease, Gravel 50 1 

28. “ Nervous Debility, Seminal Emis- 

sions Involuntary Discharges 1.00 

Five Boxes, with one $2 vial of 

Powder, very necessary in serious 

cases $5.00 

29. “ Sore Mouth, Canker 50 

:!0. *• Urinary weakness, wetting bed 60 

31. " Painful Periods, with 8pasms 60 

31. ” Sufferings at change of life 1.00 

33. " Epilepsy, spasms, St. Vitus Dance 1.00 

34. “ Diphtheria, ulcerated sore throat.... 60 

FAMILY CASES 

Of 35 to 60 large vials, morrocco or rose- 
wood caae, containing a speciflc for 
every ordinary disease a family is sub- 
ject to, and books of directions., .from $10 to $36 1 
Smaller Family and Travelling cases, 

with 20 to 28 vials from $6 to $8 

Specifics for all Private Diseases, both 
for Curing and Preventive treatment, 
in vials and pocket cases $2 to $5 

POND’S EXTRACT 

•Cures Burns, Bruises, Lameness, Soreness, 
Sore Throat, Sprains, Toothache, Earache, Neu- 
ralgia, Rheumatism, -Lumbago, Piles, Boils, 
Slings, Sore Eyes, Bleeding of the Lungs, Nose, 
Stomach, or of Piles ; Corns, Ulcers, Old 
Sores. 

Price, 6oz., 50 cents ; Pints, $1.50 ; Quarts, 
$1.75. 

43 “These Remedies, except POND’8 EXTRACT, by 
the case or single box, arc sent to any part of the coun- 
try, by mail or express, free of charge, on receipt of the 
price. AddresB 

Humphreys’ Specific 

Homeopathic Medicine Co., 
Office and Depot, No. 682 Broadway, New York. 
Up-town Store, 817 Broadway. 

FOB BALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 

Decorated 


DINNER SETS, 

An assortment far surpassing any heretofore offered, 
which we shall offer at 

GREAT BARGAINS. 

ALSO 

Clocks & Bronzes 

A very large variety of new and chaste styles. 

0VINGT0N BROTHERS, 

246 to 252 FULTON ST. 


Phuapelphia, Penn., June 26, 1867. 

H. T. HELMBOLD, Druggist : 

Deab Sib : I have been a sufferer for upward of 
twenty years with gravel, bladder and kidney affec- 
tion?, during which time I have used various medical 
preparations, and been under the treatment of the 
most eminent physicians, experiencing but little re- 
lief. 

Having seen your preparation extensively advertised, 
I consulted my family physician In regard to using your 
Extract Buchu. 

I did this because l had used all kinds of advertised 
remedies, and bad found them worthless, and some 
quite injurious ; in fact, I despaired of ever getting 
well, and determined to use no remedies hereafter un- 
less I knew of the ingredients. It was tuis that prompted 
me to use your remedy. As you advertised that it was 
composed of buchu, cubebs aud juniper berries, it oc- 
curred to me and my physician as an excellent combin- 
ation ; and with bis advice, after an examination of the 
I matter, aud consulting again with the druggist, I con- 
cluded to try it. I commenced to use it about eight 
months ago, at which time I was confined to my room. 

From the first bottle I was astonished and gratified at 
1 the beneficial effect, and after using it three weeks was 
| able to walk out. I felt much like writing to you a full 
statement of my case at the time, but thought my im- 
provement might be only temporary, and therefore con- 
cluded to defer, and see if it would effect a perfect cure, 
knowing that it would be of greater value to you and 
more satisfactory to me. 

1 am note able to report that a cure is effected, after using 
the remedy for five months. 

I HAVE KOI USED ANT NOW FOB TH8EB MONTH8 AND 
FEED AS WELL IN ALL RESPECTS AS I EVE B DID. 

Your Buchu being devoid of any unpleasant taste and 
odor, a nice tonic aDd inngorator of the system, I do not 
mean to be without it waenever occasion may require its 
use on such occasions. 

M. McCORMICK. 

Should any doubt Mr. McCormick's statement, ha re- 
fers to the following gentlemen : 

HON. WN. BIGLER, 

Ex-Governor of Pennsylvania. 

HON. THOS. B. FLORENCE, 

Washington, D. C. 

HON. J. C. KNOX, 

Ex-Judge, Philadelphia. 

HON. J. 8. BLACK, 

Ex-Jndge, Philadelphia. 

HON. D. R. PORTER, 

Ex-Governor of Pennsylvania. 

HON. ELLIS LEWIS, 

Ex- Judge, Philadelphia. 

HON. B. C. GRIER, 

Philadelphia. 

HON. G. W. WOODWARD, 

Ex-Judge, Philadelphia. 

HON. W. A. PORTER, 

Philadelphia. 

HON. JOHN BIGLER, 

Ex-Governor of California. 

HON. E. BANKS, 

Washington, D. C. 

And many others, if necessary, 


Suffrage Convention at Washington. 

The National Woman Suffrage and Educational Com- 
mittee will hold a Convention at Llneoln Hall on the 
10th, lltb and 12th of Janaary, for the purpose of urging 
upon Congress the passage of a " Declaratory Apt ” dur- 
ing the coming session. 

Friends of Equal Rights are earnestly Invited to make 
early arrangements for being present at this Important 
gathering. 

ELIZABETH OADY STANTON, 

President 

ISABELLA BEECHER HOOKER, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 

JOSEPHINE B. QRIFFING, Secretary.’ 

If the Baby is Catting Teeth 

Use that old and well-tried remedy 
MBS. WINSLOWS SS^THINS STRUT, 

Which gTeatly facilitates the process, and is sure to 
regulate the bowels. It relieves the child from pain 
corrects acidity and wind colic, and by giving the infant 
quiet, natural sleep, gives rest to the mother. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 

For Children. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 

Is pleasant to take. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 

Is perfectly safe. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 

Soothes the child. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 

Gives rest to the child. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 

Gives rest to the mother. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 

Sold by all Draggiata. 

NOTWITHSTANDING 

THE GREAT ADVANCE IN 

CARPETING, 

We Btill continue to sell at old prices. 


JOHN 0R0SSLEY & SONS* 

BEST ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
$1.25 to $1.50. 

AMERICAN TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 

At $1.40 

ALSO A LABOK LINS OF 

AMERICAN A X M IN 8 T B R S > 
Ranging in price from $2.60 to $3.20 per yard. 
MOQUETTES, 

WILTONS, 

VELVETS, 

BRUSSELS, 

THBEE-PLTS, 

INGRAINS, Etc. 

AT GBEATLT pkduced prices. 

j. p. cmT & co, 

309 Fchton Stskei, Bbooelxk, L. L 
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BROWN’S 


REST AND COMFORT 


VERMIFUGE COMFITS, suffering. 

OK THE 

WORM LOZENGES. HOUSEHOLD PANACEA 

AND 

Family Liniment 


Mach eickdess undoubtedly with children and adults 
attributed to other causes, is occasioned by worms 
The "Vermlfage Comfits,” although effectual in des- 
troying worms, can do no possible injury to the most 
delicate child. This valuable combination has been 
successfully used by physicians, and found to be safe 
and sure in eradicating worms, so burtful to children. 

Children having worms require immediate attention, 
as neglect of the trouble often causes prolonged sickness. 

Symptoms of worms in children are often overlooked" 
Worms In the stomach and bowels cause irritation, 
which can be removed only by the use of a sure remedy 
The combination of ingredients used in making Brown’s 
*■ Vermifuge Comfits ” is such as to give the best possi- 
ble effect with safety. 


Boston, Jan. 27, 1804. 
Messrs. John I. Brown & 8on : 

As I have used your •* Worm Comfits " in my practice 
for two years past with always good success, I have no 
hesitation in recommending them os a very superior 
preparation for the purpose for which they ate intended. 
As I am aware they do not contain any mercury or other 
injurious substances, I consider them perfectly safe to 
administer even in the most delicate cases. 

ALVAH HOBBS, M.D. 


DIRECTIONS. 


One Lozenge for children from 1 to 2 years. 


Six Lozenges for adults. 

To be taken in the morning before breakfast, and at 
night (bed time) for four or five days. 

Commence again in a week, and give as before, if aymp 
toms of worms are again observed. 

JEREMIAH CURTIS & SONS, ] 

How York _ 

JOHN I, BROWN & SONS Proprietors 

Boston. 


All orders should be addressed to 

CURTIS & BROWN, 215 Fulton St., N. F . 

Sold byDraggists, Chemists and Dealers in Medicines 
at 25 cants psr box. 


Is the best Remedy in the World for the following com 
i plaints, viz ; 

, Cramp in the Limbs and Stomach , 

Pain n the Stomach, Bowels, or Side, 
Rheumatism In all its forms. 

Neuralgia, Bilious Colic, 

Dysentery, Cholera, 

FreBh Wounds, Colds. 

Tooth Ache, Chapped Hands, 

Sore Throat, Burns, 

Sprains and Bruises, 8plnal Complaints, Chills and 
Fever. 

PURELY VEGETABLE AND ALL-HEALING. 


FOR INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL USE. 



CURTIS & BROWN, 

So. 315 Fulton Street, S. Y. 

The Household Panacea and Familt Liniment will 
extract the fire from a burn immediately, and remove all 
pain and aoreneas. Also a sure cure for Dyeenlery and 
Summer Complaints, giving immediate relief. 

DIRECTIONS FOR USING : 

In all cases of Pain in the Side, Stomach, Back or Bow- 
els, Dysentery and Summer Complaints, it should be taken 
Internally, aa follows : 

To a tumbler half full of water put a table-spoonful or 
more of Bugar ; add to itatea-spoonfnl of the Household 
Panacea and Familt Liniment ; mix them well to- 
gether, and drink it. 

In all cases of Sore Throat, either from Cold, Bron- 
chitis, or any other cause, prepare the mixture a3 above, 
and take a tea-spoonful or two every hour or two through 
the day. 

For Rheumalic Affections in the Limbs, Stomach or 
Back, Spinal Diseases, Stitches in the Back oroide, make a 
thorough external application with the Household Pan- 
acea and Familt Liniment, in its full BtreBgth, rub- 
bing it in well. 

For Tooth Ache, wet a piece of cotton and put it to the 
tooth. 

For a Cough and Pain in the Side, bathe .the side and 
stomach well, and lay on a piece of dry cotton wadaiug 
or batting to the parts affected, which will produce a 
little Irritation, and remove the difficulty to the skin ami 
oarry it off. 

For Ague, make a like application to the face. It is 
beat at all times, when making an external application, 
to take some of the above mixture internally ; it quick- 
ens the blood and invigorates the system. 

For Burns or Scalds, pat it on in its fall strength imme- 
diately after the accident. 

For Cuts, wrap up the wound in the blood, and wet 
the bandage thoroughly with the Household Panacea 
d Familt Liniment. 

or Chills and Fever it is a certain and sure cure. 
Should be used freely externally about the cheat, and 
taken internally at the same tlma. It quickens the 
blood and invigorates the whole system. No mistake 
about it. 

pm-PXlCt, TBIRTY-nVE CENTS. 


MILLION'S Bear Testimony to their Won- 
derful Curative Effect*. TlfcjWc not a vile Fancy- 
Drink., made of Poor Rumjf^lYhlUtey, Proof 
Spirits ond Rcftise Liquor* doctored, spiced and 
sweetened to please the taste, called ‘‘Tonics,” “ Appetiz- 
ers,” “ Restorers," Ac., that lead the tippler on to drunken- 
ness and ruin, but are a truo medicine, made ftom the 
native roots and herbs of Californio, Drco fl-ora all 
Alcoholic Stimulant*. They are tho GREAT 
BLOOD PURIFIER and a LIFE GIVING 
PRINCIPLE, a perfect Renovator and Invigorator of 
the System, carrying off all poisonous matter and restor. 
ing the blood to a healthy condition. No person can take 
these Bitters according to directions, and remain long un- 
well, provided their bones are not destroyed by mineral 
poison or other means, and the vital organs wasted beyond 
the point of repair. ) 

They are a Gentle Purgative a* well a* a 
Tonic, possessing also, tho peculiar merit of acting as a 
powerful agent In relieving Congestion or Inflammation of 
the Liver, and all tho Visceral Organs. 

FOB FEMALE COMPLAINTS, whether In 
young or old, married or single, nt the dawn of woman- 
hood or at the turn of life, theao Tonic Bitters have no 
equal, j 

For Inflammatory and Chronic RhenmntUm 
and Gout, Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Bilious, 
Remittent and Intermittent Fevers, Diseases 
of the Blood, Liver, Kidneys and Bladder, these 
Bitter* liavo been most successful. Suca Disease* 
are caused by Vitiated Blood, which Is generally pro- 
duced by derangement of tho Digestive Organa 

DYSPEPSIA OK INDIGESTION, Headache, 
Pain In the Shoulders, Couglis, Tightness of the Chest, 
Dizziness, Sour Eructations of the Stomach, Bad Taste In 
the Mouth, Bilious Attacks, Palpitation of the Heart, In- 
flammation of the Lungs, Pain In tho regions of the Kid- 
neys, and a hundred other painful symptom* are the off- 
springs of Dyspepsia. 

They invigorate the Stomach and stimulate tho torpid 
Liver and Bowels, which render them of uncqualed effi- 
cacy iu cleansing the blood of all impurities, and Impart- 
ing new life and vigor to the whole system. , 

FOR SKINT DISEASES, Eruptions, Tetter, Salt 
Rhcuin, Blotches, Spots, Pimples, Pustules. Boll*, Carbun- 
cles, Ring-worms, Scald Head, Soro Eyes, Erysipelas, Itch, 
Scurfs, Discolorations of the Skin, Humors nn<l Diseases of 
tho Skin, of whatever name or nature, arc literally dug up 
and carried out of the System in a short time by the use of 
these Bitters. One bottle In such cases will convince tho 
most Incredulous of their curatlvo effects. 

Cleanse the Vitiated Blood whenever yon find Its impuri- 
ties bursting through tho skin in Pimples, Eruptions, or 
Sores; cleanse It when you And It obstructed and sluggish 
in the veins; cleanse it when it is foul, and your feelings 
will tell you when. Keep the blood pure, and the health 
of the system will follow. ^ ) 

Pin, Tape, aud other Worm*, lurking In tho sys- 
tem of so many thousands, nre effectually destroyed and 
removed. Saysadlstingnl3hcd physiologist, there iascarce- 
ly an individual upon tho face of the earth whose bodj- is 
exempt from tho prescnco of worms. It is not upon tho 
healthy elements of tho body that worms exist, but upon 
the diseased humors and slimy deposits that breed tlicso 
living monsters of disease. No system of Medicine, no ver- 
mifuges, no anthelmintics, will free tho system from 
worms like these Bitters. 

Sold by all Drnggliti and Dealer*. 

J. WALKER, Proprietor. R. II. MCDONALD A CO., 
Druggists and General Ag*nts, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, and 22 and SI Commerce Street, New l’ork- 


GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 

Do you want an agency, local or travelling, with 
I a chance to make $5 to 990 per day selling our 
l new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Lines f They 
| last forever ; sample free, so there i* no risk 
I Address a l once Hudson River Wire Work* , 136 
I Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y., or 16 Dear. 
| born St., Chicago, IB. 120*- 1017 
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A LARGE DISPLAY 


PYLE’S 0. K. SOAP 


SALERATUS AND 


WOODEN WARE 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


Useful as well as Ornamental, 


CREAM TARTAR. 


Remarkable Low Prices. 

Lang & Nau, 

Furniture Warehouse, 

292 AND 294 FULTON STREET. 

Examine our atock of 

WOODEN WARE 

before you purchase elsewhere. It will pay you to look 
over our large stock of 

Card and Work Tables, Bible and Jar- 
diniere Stands, 

Folding, Smoking and Ladies' Slipper 
Chairs, 

New Style of Camp Chairs, 
Ladies' Rocking and Gents’ Foot Rests. 

OUR HOLIDAY SPECIALTY, 

Making-up Needle- Work. 

New Styles of Upright Easels, 

CORNER CLOSETS, 

WALL POCKETS, 

TOWEL RACKS, 

SIDE AND CORNER BRACKETS. 

THE LARGEST VARIETY 


First-Class Household Article. 

Designed for the BestlFamily Powder. 

Good Soap is the desideratum of every economical housekeeper, yet the market is flooded 
with that which has the semblance, but not the qualities of real soap ; and consumers thereof 
unconsciously incur an extravagant expenditure in the course of time. Pyle's “O. K.” is ft 
pure article, the economy of which has been thoroughly established. Pyle’s fij^eratus and! 
Cream Tartar are also unadulterated articles, and are well known to thousands of intelligent 
consumers in New York and New England. We can refer to the Editors of this paper, or parade 
columns of testimonials, but knowing that our articles will speak for themselves, we solicit a 
trial. If your Grocer recommends some other, depend upon it he has his own interest in view' 
and not yonrs. JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 350 Washington street, New York. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Meriden Britannia Company 


, S. Y,, 


OFFER A MOST COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 

Fine Electro-Plated Table Ware. 

Also a large variety of fancy article? in Silver-Plated 
Ware, suitable for Presents. 

Spoons and Forks, 

EXTRA HEAVILY PLATED BY OUR NEW PATENT 
PROCESS, WHICH DEPOSITS THE SILVER ANY BE- 
QUISITE THICKNESS ON THE PARTS M08T EX- 
POSED TO WEAR, ARE UNEQUALLED FOB DURABIL- 
ITY BY ANY MADE BY THE OLD PROCESS. 

All Spoons and Forks plated by this improved method 
are stamped : 

1847— ROGERS BROS.-XII. 

J d8llsrk \ MiM 


f Electro Plate | Electro Plate 
White Metal White Metal 




EXPECT COLD WEATHER. 

BURTIS 

BASE BURNING FURNACE 

Has been pronounced by leading architects and scientific 
men to be THE MOST DESIRABLE FUR- 
NACE ever invented, In that it has the largest radiat. 
ing surface ; consumes its own gases ; la a perpetual 
Burner ; and circulates the air moat rapidly, in the 
purest state and largest volume. 

The Burtis Fire-Place Heater, 

Improvement oa the Morning Glory. 

Patented July A, 1871. 

This wonderful Heater will sit la an ordinary Fire- 
place, and will warm a parlor and two sleeping rooms 
beside. It is as cheerful as an open grata ; is free from 
dust ; requires but one kindling the entire Winter, and 
Is without an equal in the world. 

THE EMPIRE 

HEATING RANGE. 

Greatest Success of the Age. 

This Range will warm from two to four upper rooms 
with the same fire required fbr oooking. 

SEND FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 

Burtis, Graff & Rice, 

806 Water street, U. T., Cor. Fulton. 

1801-eow.6m 

IT HAS NO EQUAL! 

THE COLEY m WITH - A 

PREMIUM i JL 


WOODEN WARE 

^To be found in this Country, at Popular 

Prices. 


Lang & Nau’s, 

292 and 294 Fulton Street. 


BOYNTON’S 

Brlcl(-Set and Portable, Anthracite and 
Bituminous Coal 

FURNACES, 

FOB CHURCHES, DWELLINGS, STORES, ETC., ETC. 

Thirty years’ experience in manufacturing these 
goods have given us a stock superior to any in market. 
Send for circulars. 

Richardson, Boynton k Co., 234 Water St., N. Y. 

1801 -8ms 

R ifles, shot-guns, revolvers, 

Gan Material; Write for Price List to GREAT 
WESTERN GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army GansJ 
Bevolvers, etc., bought or traded for. Jgtnlt Wanttd. 
1292-1817 


Wringer I 


COLBY BBOS. & 00., 

hd axrufaotxirers, 

501 Broadway, ft. Y« 
Warranted n every case. 

AGE NTS wanted everywhere, to om beat of wa^ea 
paid. 12t9tf 


